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Art. 1. Effays on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in Oppofition 
to Sophifiry and Scepticijn; om Poetry and Mufic, as they affet? the 
Mind ; on Laughter and ludicrous Compofition ; on the Utility of Claf- 
fical Learning. By James Beattie, LL.D. Profeflor of Pnilofophy 
and Logic in the Marifchal College and Univertity of Aberdeen, 
gto. 11.18. Boards. Dilly. 1777. 


§ this publication has been attended with fome peculiar 

circumftances, which are liable to be mifunderftood, Dr. 
Beattie, in a fhort advertifement prefixed to it, begs leave to 
explain them : 

‘ About three years ago, fays he, fome perfons of diftinétion in 
England, who had honoured me with their friendfhip, were pleafed 
to exprefs a defire, that the Essay on TRuTH fhould be printed in 
a more {plendid form than that in which it had hitherto appeared ; 
and fo as to enfure profit, as well as honour, tothe Author. And 
the Proprietors of the Copy-right, being at the fame time applied to, 
declared their willingnefs to permit an edition to be printed for his 
gireetage, on his agreeing to certain terms, which were thought rea- 
onable. 

‘It was then propofed, that a new edition of the Efay fhould be 
printed in quarto, by fubfcription. To this the Author had fome 
obiections. Efe was apprehenfive, that the fe of that work might 
be inadequate to fuch a purpofe. Befides, to publifh in this man- 
ner a book which had already gone through two or three editions, 
feemed hazardous, becaufe unprecedented ; and might, to thofe who 
were uninformed of the affair, give ground to fufpeét the Author of 
aninfirmity, which no perfon who knows him will ever lay to his 
charge, an exceflive love of money. 

“Tt was anfwercd, hat the volume might be extended to a fuffi- 
ciency of fize, by printing, along with that oz Truth, fome other 
Effys, which, though not Originally detigned for the prefs, his 
Friends, who had feen them, were pleafed to think not unworthy 
ofit; and that the Propofed Subfcription, being of a peculiar kind, 
fhould be conduéted in a peculiar manner. ‘* It fhall never,” faid 
the promoters of this undertaking, ‘* be committed to Bookfellers, 
Vou, LVI, Ee ‘* nor 
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** nor made public by advertifements; nobody fhall be /olicited tg 


joiu in it; we, by curfelves and cur friends, fhall carry it on, 
without giving you any further trouble, than jut to fi. nify your 
“© confent, “and prepare your materials :—and “f there ‘be, as we 
‘«* have reaton to thins there are, many perions of worth and for. 
** tune, who with for fuch an opportunity, a> this will afford them, 
“* to teitify their approbation of you and your writings, it would 
‘© feem capricious in you to deprive them of thac fatisfaction, and 
** yourfelf of fo great an honour.”’ 

‘ To a P; opoti. 1 fo uncommonly generous the Author could not 
refufe his conlent, without giving bimfelf airs, which would nor 
have become him. He therefore thankfully acquiefced. And the 
bufinefs went on ; and has now terminated in a way that does him 
much honour, and demands his molt grateful acknowledgements to 
thofe Noble and Learned Perfons who conduted and encouraged it,’ 

In regard to the Effay on Truth, our fentiments are well 
known to our Readers *, and we have the fatisfaction to find 
that fo large and refpectable a part of the Public entertain the 
fame opinion of its merit, and have teftified their approbation 
of it, in a manrer that reflects no lefs honour on themfelyes 
than on the Author. 

As to the reafonings, and general principles of the Effay, 
the Doétor tells us, in his Preface, he has feen no caufe to al- 
ter his opinion ; though he has carefully attended to what has 
been urged againf them by feveral ingenious writers. He has 
endeavoured, “howev er, to obviate fome objections: by occafional 
remarks and amendments interfperfed in this ed:tion, which, 
he hopes, will be found lefs faulty than any of the former. 
‘ Several inaccuracies, fays he, are now removed, unneceflary 

vords and fentences expunged, a few erroneous paflages either 

soutlied or reclified, and fome new-modelled in the ftyle, 
wdich before feemed too harfhly or too ftrongly exprefled,’ 

Our Author has, in juftice to. Mr. Hume, inferted, in his 
preface, an Advertijem nt which was prefixed to the laft edition 
ef that writer’s E/ffays, and bas likewile, in juftice to himfelf, 
fubjoined a few remarks upon it. In order to gratify the cu- 
riolity of fuch of our Readers 2s cannot be fuppofed to have 
feen this ddvertifemeut, and may haye no immediate oj »portunity 
of teeing the preient edition of the Ejay on Truth, we thail place 
before them bath Mr. Hame’s Aavirtijement, end Dr. Beattie's 
Remarks: 

‘© Moit of the principles and reafonings contained in this volume,” 
fays Mr, Hume, ** were publifhed 1 in a work in three volumes, n- 
“titled, 4 Treatise of Human Nature: a work, which the author 
** had projecied before he left college, and which he wrote and 
* publiled not long after. But not finding it fuccefstu!, he was 
«© fonfible of his error in going to the prefs too early, and he calt 
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the whole anew in the following pieces ; where fome negligences 
in his former reafoning, and more in the expreilion, are, he hopes, 
& correed. Yer feveral writers, who have honoured the author’s 
philofopby with an{wers, have taken care to direct all their bat- 
‘* teries againit that juvenile work, which the author never acknow- 
« Jedced; and have affeCted to triumph in any advantages which, 
‘6 they imagined, they had obtained over it ; a practice very con- 
“ trary to all rules of candour and fair-dealing, and a ftrong in- 
“ ftance of thofe polemical artifices, which a bigotted zeal thinks 
 itfelf authorized to employ. Henceforth the author defires, that 
« the following pieces may alone be regarded as containing his phi- 
 Jofophical fentiments aud principles.” Thus far Mr. Hume. 

¢] do not think it is with an evil purpofe, fays Dr. B. that any 
of thofe who attacked this author’s philofophy dis;eted their batteries 
againft the Treatife of Human Nature. In regard to myfelf, the cafe 
was briefly this 

‘ Ever fince { began to attend to matters of this kind, I had heard 
Mr. Hume’s philotophy mentioned as a fyflem very unfriendly to re- 
ligion both revealed and natural, as well as to fcience; and its au- 
thor fpoken of as a teacher of f{ceptical and atheiftical dodrines, 
and withal as a moit acute and ingenious writer. I had reafon to 
believe, that his arguments, and his influence as a great literary 
charafier, had done harm, by fubverting or weakening the good 
principles of fome, and countenancing the licentious opinions of 
others, Being honoured with the care of a part of the Britith youth; 
and confidering it as my indifpenfable duty (from which I trut L 
fhall never deviate) to guard their minds again{ft impiety and error, 
Tendeavoured, among other ftudies that belonged to my office, to 
form a right eftimate of Mr. Hume’s philofophy, fo as not only to 
underftand bis’ peculiar tenets, but alfo to perceive their connection 
and confequences. 

‘In forming this eRimate, I thought it at once the fureft and the 
faireft method to begin with the Treati/e of Human Nature, which 
was allowed, and is well known to be, the ground-work of the 
whole; and in which fome of the principles and reafonings are 
more fully projecuted, and their connection and confequences more 
clearly feen by an attentive reader (notwithftanding fome inferiority 
in point of ilylc) than in ihofe more elegant republications of the 
fyilem, that have appeared in the form of Efays. Every found ar- 
gument that may have been urged againft the paradoxes of the Trea- 
Wye, particularly againit its firit principles, does, in my opinion, 
tend to difcredit the fyflem; as every fuccefstul attempt to weaken 
the foundation of a building does in effect promote the downfal of 
the fuperitructure, Paradoxes there are in the Yreatifz, which are 
notin the E/ays; and, in like manner, there are licentious doctrines 
inthefe, which are notin the other: and therefore I have not di- 
reed all my batteries againit the firit. And if the plan I had in 
Mew when I publifhed this book, had been completed, the reader 
Would have feen, that, though 1 began with the Treatife of Human 
Nature, it was never my intention to end withit. In fact, the Ef 
yon Truth is only one part of what I had projected, Another 
Part Was then in fo great forwardnefe, that I thought its publication 
Eez not 
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not very remote, and had even made propofals to a bookfeller con. 
cerning it: though abterwards, on enlarging the plan, I found [ 
had ncr taken fo wide a vicw of the fubjcct as would be neceffary, 
In that part. my meaning was, to have zpplied the principles of this 
Book t« che ilivftration of certain truths of morality and religion, to 
which the reafonings of Helvetius, of Mr. Hume in his Efays, and 
of fume other modern philofophers, feemed unfavourabie. That 
work, however, | have been obliged, on account of my health, to 
Jay afide; and whe her I fhail ever be in a condition to refame it, 
is at prefent very uncertain, 

‘ For thefe eighteen years paft (and before that period I knew 
nothing of this author’s writings) I have aways heard the Trearif¢ 
of Human Nature \poken of as the work of Mr. Hume. Till after 
publifhing the Effay on Truth, I knew net that it had ever been 
faid, or infinuated, or even fufpeéted, that he either did not ac. 
knowledge that Treatife, or wifhed it to be confidered as a work 
which he did not acknowledge. On the contrary, from his reprint. 
ing fo often, in E/ays that bore his neme, mott of the principles 
and reafonings cou:ained in it; and never, f» far as I had heard, 
difavowing any part of it; | couid not but think, that he tet avery 
high value upon it. By the literary people with whom I was then 
acquainted it had been mich read; and by many pecple it was 
much admired. And, in gencral, it was contidered as the author’s 
chief work in philofophy, and as one of the moit curious fyftems of 
human nature that had ever appeared. ‘Thefe who favoured his 
principles {poke of it as an unanfwerable performance. And what- 
ever its fucceis might have been as an article of fale (a circumitance 
which [did not think it material to inquire into) I had reaton to 
believe, that as a fyilem of licentious doctrivne it had been but soo 
Juccefsful « and that to the author’s reputation as a philofopher, and 
to his influence <s a promoter of infidelity, it had contributed nota 
little. 

‘ Our author certainly merits praife, for thas publickly difown- 
ing, though late, his Treatife of Human Nature; though I am forry 
to obferve, trom the tenor of his deciaration, that he ftill feems in- 
clined to adhere to ‘* mot of the reafonings and principles contained 
jn that Treatife.’’ But if he has now at laft renounced any one of 
his errors, I congratulate him upon it with all my heart. He has 
many good as well as great qualities; and I rejoice in the hope, 
that he may yet be prevailed on to relinquith totally a fyfem, which 
I fhould think would be as uncomfortable to him, as it 1s unfatisfac- 
tory io others. In confequence of his Advertifement, I thought 1t 
right to mitigate in this Edition fo:ne of the cenfures that more 
efpecially refer to the Treati/e of Human Nature: but as that Treatile 
is flill extant, and will probably be read as long at leait as any thing 
I write, I did not think it expedient to make any material change 
in the reafoning or in the plan of this performance.’ 

Thefe Remarks were written feveral months before Mr. 


Hume’s death, and they appear to be very candid and fatistactory- 


We fhall, in a fubfequent Article, proceed to the other Eflays . 


contained in the publication now before us; wherein we have 
obferved 
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obferved many ingenious, and fome original, remarks, on the 
curious and entertaining fubjects which are here diufcufled, with 
that tafte and judgment which have already diltinguifhed the 
writings of Dr. Beattie. 


(To be continued. ) KR i 


Ant. Il. 4 xew. eafy, and expeditious Method of difcharging the Na- 
tional Debt ; or, a Plan of Refo mation of the ‘nglifp Cunfiitution in 
Church, pradicable not only without Detriment but without Emolue 
ment to the Con/titution in State; and dejigned as introductory to a@ 
ai/e political lnfitution, preferable to and perfedive of itt. Both 
refpectfully febmitied to the fertous Contderation of che Public in 

eneral, avd of the Legiflature in particular; and interfperfed 
with free Obfervations on Part of the late Add:efs of the Convo- 
cation to che King ; accompanied with a farcical Defcription of an 
Epifcopo military Triumvirate, arming tor the American Warfare, 
By Francis Stone, M. A. F S.A. C.8.P C. | Chairman of the 
Society of the Petitioning Ciergy] Reétor of Cold Norton, Effex. 
8vo. 3% fewed Jjohnfon. 1°77. 








EFORMATION, either in church or ftate, is a bufinefs of 

too ferious and important a nature, to be conducted by 
the playful and vulgar hand of buffoonery. From our regard for 
liberty, and our earnelt delire of f-eing every judicious plan of 
improvement, whether ia civil or ecclefiaitical concerns, pro- 
poted with dignity, fupported with difcretion, and executed 
with ftesdinels, we feel no fma!l degree of pain, on obferving 
the Chairman «f the Society of the Peutioning Clergy, appear- 
ing betore the Public with a fool’s cap on his head ; and, in- 
ftead of giving a calm and dilpaffionate reprefentation of the 
grouncs of the petition, and of the benefits wiich might be 
expecied to arife from the cbolition of fuolcriprions ‘o articles 
of faith, treating the eftablifhed formularies of religion, the 
dignitaries of the church, and the whole ecclefiaftical confitu- 
tion, with ridicule and contempt. 

In the true Newmarket ityle he gives the pedigree of ortho- 
doxy, and advertifes a race to be run by him and Clerical Peti- 
toner, With an abundant affedtation of humour, he propofes 
that the prefent expedition againft America fhould be conducted 
by three epifcopal generals, whom he pas accoutred with a 
motley compound of ecclefiaftical robes, an’ milicary regis 
menta's. He is fo much pleafed with this whimfical fancy, 
that, befides employing twenty pages of his work in fitting out 
his hero, with drefs, arm our, ind other habdiliments, ne has 
prefixed a fron:ifpiece, in which he is exhibited as complecely 
€quipped for his expedition. 

The fame ludicrous turn appears through the whole piece, 
and mingles itfelf with all the Author's arguments, and even 
Ee 3 with 
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with all his great and wonderful projects for reforming the 
church, and difcharging the national debt. 

Our Readers will probably be curious to learn the particy. 
lars of ,the fcheme which this great projector offers to the 
Public. * We fhall give them the outline of it as concilely ag 
poffible. 

1. An aét of parliament to be paffed, direfing the total fubs 
verfion of the prefent ecclefiaftic conttirution, the refumption 
of the grants of church-lands, and the abolition of all church 
dignitics, fp'ritual courts, and finecure benefices. 2, The 
prefent poflcflors of eccicfiattical benefices to have equivalent 
penfions during their lives, or to be indemnified by fome other 
means at the expence of the Public. 3. The Lords Spiritual 
to be ceprived of their feat in parliament, and their fpiritual 
baronies. 4. An equal order of miniflers, under the title of 
parochial bifkops, with an equal ftipend of 200]. per ann, 
paid by government, to be appointed from the prefent re€tors, 
vicars, and curates, and afterwards from the members of the 
univerfities ; every candidate for the clerical office being re- 
quired to fubmit to examination, to make a general declara- 
tion of his Chriftian faith, to take an oath of allegiance, and 
to fubfcribe to the ufe of the Liturgy eftablifhed by law. 5. 
The whole fum arifing from the alienation of church-lands ; 
from feizing the fund eftablifhed in the reign of Queen Anne 
for avementing fmall livings, and from every other fpecies of 
church pofleffion and revenue, to be appropriated to the dif- 
charge of the national debt. 

‘l hefe are the principal heads of the plan for © an entire al- 
teration, and amendment of our conflitution in church, which 
the Author humbly and refpectfully fubmits to the goodnelg 
and wifdom of our King and Parliament, to be by them cor. 
rected, improved, and perfected.’ 

When al THis is accomplifhed, you will naturally exped 
that our Reformer fhould fit down fatisfied with his work ; and 


employ himfelf, the reft of his days, in admiring the fimple’ 


edifice he has been fo fuccefsful as to ereé&t upon the ruins of 
the ancient Gothic pile which he had demolifhed.— Nothing is 
farther from his intention. As foon as the building is fairly 
reared, he means to puil it down with his own hand. * Is 
the man mad ?”—We cannot tell: hear him out; then judge. 
His firft propofal he confiders only as introductory to his 
grand plan, which he hopes to execute when the experienee 
of a few years fhall have convinced the public of ¢ the falutary 
cffe&ts of this entire fubverfion and renovation of cur national 
church eftablifhment.’? This wife political inflitution, after the 
entire abolition of ecclefiaftical eflablifiments, and the final 
call tuppreflion 
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{uppreflion of parochial bifhe prics, is to confift of two fimple 
articles, which in the Author’s own words are as follows : 

¢ Firft, A parliamentary Injunction of the obfervance of a 
day « f Sabbath or reft, on the feventh cay of the week, through- 
out England and Waites; leaving every individual who is not 
afhamed of a ienfe of religion at liberty to compote his thoughts 
to ferious meditation, and to worfhip God according to his 
confcience, with or without a form of preyer—in company with 
his own family, or fiiill more in public, by aflociating with his 
neighbours for that “ood purpoie, if he and they can agree.— 
Secondly, A patliamentary erection of charity fcrools, at pro- 
per diftances, throughout the faid kingdom and principality, 
to be maintained at the public expence, to the in ent that the 
children of the poor, from the age of five to that of fourtecny, 
may be univerfally infiru@ed to read the Bible in their mother 
tongue ; and that, in like manner as men are now taught to 
become every man his own gardener, lawyer, and phylician, 
they may be thus qualified at years of difcretion to become 
every man his own divine.’ 

Thus the whole myftery of our Author’s plan is unfolded ; 
and it appears, in fhort, to be this; that, tor the benefit of 
religion, our churches fhould be demolifhed, our clergy fhould 
be fecularized, and every man fhould become his own prictt. 

It is very natural to enquire on what principles a man, who 
has adopted {uch fimplifying {chemes, and who has fuch a per- 
fe contempt for ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, can continue to 
oficiate as a minifter, and to hold a rectory, in the church of 
England. Our Author has faved us the trouble of conjeQure, 
by declarations, which however fingular and aftonifhing, are 
luficiently frank and open. 

‘ While church matters, fays he, are fuffered to remain in their 
prefent corrupt itate, I do not think thofe, as I before hinted, de- 
ferving of cenfure, who, in an honeft upright way, acquire a plura- 
lity of church-benefices and dignities. Not through want of incli- 
nation to enjoy, but through defect of interelt to procure, fuch plu- 
rality, have 1 diligently, and unremittingly, ferved the church, in 
quality of parochial minifter, during the fpace of fourteen years, 
and upwards, on very moderate terms, after having previoufly un- 
dergone an expenfive academic education. I do not pretend to often- 
tatious mortification, and felf-denial. So far am I from withing to be 
fo charafterized, that, on the contrary, beholding many fortunately 
ftep into confiderable church preferment, on their very entrance into 
priciis orders, as they are {tiled, without pafling through the very infe- 
nor rank of a curate, asi have dove; I do not intend to hefitate, hav- 
ing long experienced a kind of itarving in the church, to embrace with 
joy'the offer, when made, of a good living in a diocefan bifhopric, 
efpecially, as my confecration would not be clogged with a fubfcrip- 
tion to the thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy,—all church dignities 
being, firenge as it may appear, exempt from fuch {ubfcription.—. 
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Why fhould my ftomach be fqueamifh, and naufeate the fweeteg 
fruits of a corrupt tree, which defies my utmof itrength and {kill to 
eradicate? Happily, my digeltive faculty is ftronger, than they 
who prefumptuoufly flile themfelves the orthodox, would with to 
be.—I propofe, in future, in conformity to the opinion, and advice 
of a fuppofed right-reverend author of ‘* the Propriety of requiring 
Sabfcription,” &c. to regard the ftrong equivocal terms, in which 
{ubfcription is couched, as the unmeaning words of an obfolete fla. 
tute,—which, notwithftanding, the legiflature has not hitherto mae 
nifefted a difpofition to repeal ;—-to confider the liturgy as the ftate 
liturgy in general, and as that of the Houfe of Commons in parti. 
cular, if that Houfe thould, on a future application to ir, rejeg 
the fuit of the petitioners;—to publickly pronounce it with pro. 
priety, from a principle of due refpe& to the eftablithed public wor. 
fhip of the ftate ;—and, in fhort, to follow the example of thofe, 
who arrogantly denominate themielves my fuperiors in the church, 
by henceforth viewing, as they feem to do, the clerical profeffion in 
the light of a worldly trade, to which I have been educated,—and 
acquiring as much money by it, as I can, without incurring the 
guilt of injuflice and fraud.—I therefore give this public notice to all, 
who hear me in the defk pronounce the ecclefialtico-politica} liturgy, 
that I repeat the liturgy as fuch, and not as a form of prayer decla- 
rative of my own fentiments or the Deity, to whom I feriouily, de. 
voutly, and fincerely, addrefs prayer, praife, and thank{giving, in 
private, in the name of my Lord Jefus Chriit, or as his difciple and 
foliower; lamenting, that I am deprived of the power of worthip- 
ping him publickly in the church,—the God of the liturgy and my 
God being as oppofite, as darknefs and light.—While I maintain 
my free agency,—and act honeltly, and without duplicity, in the 
pulpit, 1 can reconcile to my confcience, to be neceffarily, and me- 
chanically, a¢ted upon, in the defk, as a puppet, whofe tongue is 
fet in motion by the bifhops, thofe unfeen raree-fhewmen behind 
the curtain, who pull the wires.— Merely to pleafe hicrarchs, and to 
furnifh them with an occafion to raife a laugh at my expence, who 
love the emoluments of the church too well to engage in a reforma- 
tion of its doétrines and worfhip, 1 fhould think myfelf very culpable, 
to leave the church trade, in which I have been long initiated.—If 
it had been my lot to have exilted at Ephefus in the days of Paul, 
led by his preaching to embrace Chriitianity, and, at the fame time, 
had worked at the trade of a filverfmith, 1 probably fhould have 
thought it unreafonable, and, confequently, not obligatory on my 
confcience, to have dropped the moft lucrative branch of my trade, 
** the making of filver fhrines for Diana,” without a fpecial com- 
miflion from God fo todo. I think, in this cafe, ! fhould have 
plainly, and incerely, declared to my Heathen neighbours: ‘* Good 
folks, | am periuaded, ye are all in the wrong, in refpec& to your 
religious practices, and cordially difapprove, and toially renounce, 
your eftablifhed idolatrous polytheifm. Ye will do weil to lilten to 
the preaching of this Paul, who exhorts you, in virtue of a divine 
commifiion, of which he is ready to give you inconteftible evidence 
by the actual difplay of indubitable miracles, to turn from thefe va- 
pities, and ierve the one living, aad true, God,—For my own part, 
mii ei | 1 propofe 
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j propofe to direct my future addreffes of prayer and praife to him 
alone, the infinitely wife, great, and good, Father of the Univerfe; 
being convinced of the extreme finfulnefs of idol worfhip. If ye too, 
be fo convinced, ye will have no farther occafion for employing me 
or any brother of the trade, in what at prefent conititutes, as ye 
very well know, the maip, and the mott advantageous, article in the 
bufinefs of a filverfmith. But, it ye be not fo convinced, and per- 
fit in an Opinion (which, | frankly affure you, is, in my idea, re- 
pugnant to truth and common {enfe) that thofe are gods, which are 
made with hands, and, confequently, be determined to worthip fil- 
ver ftatues Of your great goddeis, as ye cal] her;—I will e’en make 
them for you, to the bett of my workmanfhip, as heretofore ;—for 
J do not approve of furnifhing thofe of the iame craft with opportu- 
pity to outlirip me in the exercile of the moit profitable branch of 
the worldly calling, to which I have been trained from a child ”—Of 
the preceding arrangement of my deportment in the defk and pulpit, 
the refult of mature deliberation, I have now made that public de- 
claration, which alone was wanting to render it perfeétly fatisfactory 
tomy own judgment. Of all human beings, my conduét in this in- 
flance isa point, which concerns myfelf alone. I judge no man ;— 
let no man judge me. ‘To our own mafter, Chriit, the delegated 
judge of ail, we muft, in God’s due appointed time, refpectively 
fiand, or fall.’ 

In the courfe of this work we have remarked fome ftriking 
inftances of unfteadinefs of principle ; particularly, that, in one 
place the Writer fpeaks of the Chriftian revelation as reftin 
on the united evidence of prophecies and miracles, and in another 
fays that we, who faw not the miracles, can produce no other 
authentic divine evidence of the truth of Chriftianity, than that 
which refults from the all-fufficient teftimony of prophecy: 
and that, within the compafs of a few pages, he entirely 
changes his fentiments concerning the fupernatural conception 
of our Saviour, firft maintaining the dodtrine, and then refu- 
ting his own arguments, and aflerting the contrary opinion. 

But leaving our Author in the free poffeffion of his princi- 
ples, whatever they may be, and of all the confolatory reflec- 
tions which his motives may afford him, we fhall only obferve, 
that we perfedtly agree with him in thinking, * that he has at- 
tempted to fhake the pillars of prieftcraft and orthodoxy with 
moie {pirit and intrepidity than prudence and caution.’ And 
we much miftake the principles and views of the Society of 
Petitioning Clergy, if they mean to follow their Chairman 
into all the extravagancies of his projects, or reft the vindica- 
tion of their conduct in continuing in the church, on the prin- 
ciples which he has thought proper to avow. We are appre- 
henfive that the more judicious friends of religious liberty will 
regret the improper choice which has been made of a champion 
for their caufe, and will think there is fufficient ground, if not 
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to caft him out as a falfe friend, at leaf to fet him afide ay 9 
weak brother. E 
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Art. IIL. The Spirit of Athens. Being a Political and Philofophical 
Invettigation of the Hiftory of that Republic. By William Young 
Efg; svo. 48. Boards, Robfon. 1777. ‘ 

IVIL communities had their origin in the wants and ine 
firmities of individuals, and to their follies and vices they 
have, from time to time, owed their diffolution. Nay, the 
very refinements arifing in allociated life, the improvements in 
arts, in letters, in eloguence, have contributed to the deftruc. 
tion of thofe focieties that moft effectually promoted them, 

Had Athens liftened to the fober counfels of Solon rather than 

to the feductive eloquence of Pericles, fhe would have much 

Jonger retained the form, at leaft, of her independency. Had 

Demofthenes cultivated the difcipline of the {word 2s attentivel 

as he purfued rhetorical perfection, Philip might, poffibly, 

have returned untriumphant to Macedon, and the orator might 
have efcaped the honour of the following epitaph ; 

Divine in fpeech, in judginent, too, divine, 

Had valour’s wreath, Demotihenes, been thine, 

Fair Greece had ftill her freedom’s enfigns worn, 

And held the fcourge of Macedon in fcorn. 

'Thefe, indeed, are evils infeparable from the condition of hus 

manity ; but, though it may be in vain to lament their exift- 

ence, it is not unulcful to contemplate their origin. If we en- 
quire into the caufes why the little independent ftates of Greece 
became involved in petty tyrannies, or, what is certainly the 
worft mode of civil government, in ariftocracies, we {hall find 

that the lofs of private virtue was the firf{t caufe of public mi- 

fery. This will be the fortune of all ftates, when fimplicity 

of manners is loft in vice and luxury. ‘There then remains ng 
mode of government but monarchy, which neceflarily fuper- 
fedes the Jiberty that could only fubfilt with good morals. 

It is to reflections of this kind that the work before us na- 
turally leads; in which the Reader will find many proofs of 
political fagacity, and a large difplay of the philofophy of civil 
fociety. 

The work is divided into two books. The fiift treats of ane 
cient hiltory, by way of introduction ; of the Population of At- 
tica and the Progrefs of Society—of the Colonies acceding to 
the original Settlement, of the advantages thence accruing to 
the Community, and of the heroic Aze—Of the Kings and of 
the firft Archons of Athens—OFf the Legiflation of Solon—Of 
Pififtratus—Of Hipparchus, Ariflogeiton, and Harmodius, and 
the Lover and beloved—~Of the final Expulfion of the Pitif- 
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tratide, 3 Democracy and the Ottracifm—OF Governments, the 
Energy of a newly formed Republic, and the Progrefs of Athens 
_Of Liberty, Colonies, and the further Progrets of Athens— 
Of the firit Perfian War, Condemnation of Miltiades, and 
further Thoughts concerning the Oftracifm—Of the fecond 
Perfian War—Of the Rebuilding and Supremacy of Athens, 
and the Confequences of the Perfian War. 

From this book we fhall fele& part of the third chapter and 
art of the tenth ; the former treating of the Colonies acceding 
to the original fettlement with the confequent advantages, 
and the latter of Liber'y and Colonies. Thete are (ubjects not 
unapplicable to the preient era, and we therefore give them the 


preference. : : 
‘ Society will doubtlefsly thus perfect iifelf in proportion to the 


diverfities of its component parts, which by their various combina- 
tions and reciprocities, may enlarge the materia medica of human 
weaknefs, and ferve the wants and luxuries, the hopes and vanities, 
the curiofity and activity of man; and though an ifolated nation 
may from the refources of various character and force of genius within 
itfelf, make much progrefs, may excel in many arts, and pufh its 
enquiries far in knowledge; yet cannot it cope with others of more 
general commerce, and heterogeneous mixture: let China bear tef- 
timony to the pofition; has that vait but fequeflered nation made a 
progrefs in humanity proportionate to its duration ?—Do not the in- 
fant colonies of the weft—the very republics of yelterday outftrip her 
in the great career, and boaft of theories and inventions fhe knows 
not, or knows but weakly? It is the general commerce and inter- 
courfe with each other which hath given the people of Europe this 
fudden fuperiority ; a variety of national character has forced new 
combinations on that of individuals ; and Italian fancy, French wit, 
Englifh penetration, and German afliduity, have from diverfe and 
diftant habitations met, and united their commen labours, and con- 
neted and modified their feveral properties, for the furtherance of 
every art of utility or entertainment. 

‘ Attica in the remoteft antiquity, boafled fimilar advantages ; 
fcarcely had fhe learnt the firft rudiments of art and policy, when 
vailous colonies acceded to the country, and holding forth a new 
horn of plenty, enriched her native flores with exotic germes of 
knowledge and civilization. 

‘ The religions and the fciences from the north and from the 
fouth hailed each other in this central fpot: Orpheus brought in the 
deities of Thrace ; and the Saite met him, fraught with all the fu- 
perilitions, wifdom, and policy of old Agypt: the priftine inhabi- 
tants received this colony as a gift of the gods; cherifhed it; 
adopted its cuftoms ; not fatisfied with affording a merely hofpitable 
refuge, tended honour and dominion ; and finally feated the chief- 
tain of thef€Sexiles on the countries’ throne: the mylieries of reli- 
gion they incorporated with their own; and their own hereditary 
Manners and diftinctions they gave up, and anew clafled themfelves 
according to the arrangement of duty and honours they were taught 
by thefe foreign fettlers; as in Agypt, the nation was now triply di- 
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vided into diftin& claffes of the literary noble, the countryman and 
the artizan—So fudden was the tranfition from iczregular Policy, to 
a fyftem of good order and good government ! , 

* The Carians too (whom Herodotus terms the wifeft of men) a 
Jength forfook their piracy, and fixed themfelves on this coatt, Jong 
the object of their depredations ; they foon reconciled themfelves to 
the previous fettlers, and at the port Phaleron, laid the foundation 
of that naval power, which fubfequently raifed the Athenians to 
wealth, to conqueit, and to empire ! 

* Nor was it to thefe exotics only that Attica paid the graiefal 
debt of exad&t and anxious cultivation; in this age of fimplicity the 
human mind not yet refincd into depravity, as it faw virtue, ae- 
knowledged and rewarded it: in the progreflion of rulers, we find 4 
Meffenian for an act of bravery, called to the Athenian throne; and 
with him many wanderers from various parts of Greece came to pars 
take his government, and cede fomewhat of their native ruftic liberty 
to a fyftem of general comfort and fecurity 

* The petty diitricts of the Peioponneie had now fometime handled 
the helm of government,— but with a rude and unfkilful force: cop. 
fiant wars harafled them from without, and perpetual diffention at 
home; and from imbecility or difgult many vet forfook their native 
hearth, and went in fearch of a habitation more favourable to their 
fears or to their philofophy ; and though in the courfe of human ac. 
Guirements, the nuiferies of thefe men were far behind-hand with 
Attica; yet minds rectified from error, and refined by misfortune, 
proved so ufelefs leffon or tnprofitable connexion: {ympathy and 
fimilitude of lot foon mutually attached thefe various exiles ; the di- 
verfity of origin and habitual fentiment and prejudice thence pro- 
ceeding, naturaily led them to think and difcourfe on their prior 
ftaie and reciprocal objections ; paft error and mifery fweetened the 
intercourfe with diffidence and complacency; and as the rougher 
points and irregularities of two furfaces are employed to fmooth and 
perfect each other, fo gradually did this commerce dettroy the crudi- 
ties of each national character, and josm one compact body of rea- 
fonable men, and polithed citizens. 

* A long continuance of plenty and fecurity is too apt to elate the 
mind, and carry it beyond the nice boundaries of prudence and con- 
tented virtue: when a ftace is from low degrees become thus full of 
rich and reftive blood, beiter is it that the humour expend ilelf 
in ebullition, than recoil and ferment within, to the detriment of 
the internal commonweal, and perhaps io its very diilolution and 
ruin. 

‘ Ata time when the habits of converfe and thought quickened 
the paflions and apprehenfions; at a time when the minds of men 
were growing too active for reft, and too turbulent for controul; 
when the wife and the valiant anew felt and claimed diftintions over 
their fellows; when the ambition of fome and envy of others was 
fucceeding to the virtuous and peaceable emulation of all ; the dane 
ger of relapfing into anarchy was imminent and great; but fortu- 
nately—the fhade of chivalry arofe, and beckoning each active ge- 
nius into her circle, preferved the internal itate from that annoyance 
the wanton fpirit of the age might feem to portend. — *$ 
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yihed, and damfels refcued, make up the billory we period ; not 
even in the feudal lower age, was enterprize more the elight or ad- 
miration of all: the wreath of honour was then frit inarched, and 
feparately and dittinétly worn from the crown of virtue; whilit the 
dangers and not motives of the achier ement were coniidered : 
Throughout all Greece, fays Thucycides, arms were in every hand, 
rill Athens renewed the example ot civilization, and her citizens frft 
jaid afide the fword: fo many wanderers then poured into Attica, 
gs the only and peculiar feat of permanent and happy councils (con- 
tinues the fame author) that fhe too in her turn was forced to colo- 
nize, and fend forth her fupernumaries to till the fields of Ionia. 

‘ Maik the progiefs--Common fecurity was the firlt band of 
prion; indigence inftructed, inrerett cemented, and foreign popu- 
lation enriched and enlarged the fociety : from long peace and fecu- 
rity iprang new difinctions among men 5 influence in private life 
extended to alcendency in the flate ; individuals grew impatient of 
relt and of equality, and ambition, like afamithed tiger, was recur- 
ring (0 its own litter for fuitenance and prey, when a providential 
calualty direled its activity to external objedis ; and in the mean 
time the commonwealth had peace and lJeifure to find theories to 
its preélice, and draw practice from theory—to widen the foundation 
ofthe ftare fyitem, and cement it fo as to withitand whatever fhock, 
till ime and progrefiive reafon fhould finifh the building—the glory 
ard bulwark of Greece !- 4 

We come, now, to the extract relative to the fubje&s of 
Liberty, and Colonies. 

* Civil Liberty, fays the Author, confifts in the fecure poffeffion of a 

articular ftation and property, not to be affefied but by the diffolution 
of the late which afcertains and enfures them: whena form of govern- 
ment circum{cribes the latitude of conceflion to its fubjeéts of equak 
rights and participation, —ciwil liberty is confined; when its policy and 
laws are inadequate to regular adminittration,— civil Liberty is insecure: 
the pretenfions of a juft and wife legiflation are fo to modulate its 
force and its fecurity, and fo to provide for general eafe and happi- 
nefs, as to leave as little controul for the frec-fpirited, and as little 
licentioufnefs for the man of a quiet and homely turn, to make the 
fubje&t of anxiety,—as are compatible with each other, and as abfo- 
lute neceflity requires. 

* Men of an improved genius and capacity will yet fometimes 
pufh their idea of polity to a refinement, calculated to difguft them 
with any inftitution they may be born fubject to; and men too in 
the extremities of an hot and a¢tive, or ot a peaceabie and domettic 
fpirit, will find wherewithal to colour their fituation with difcontent, 
and deprecate the controul of government or licentioufnefs of the 
peopte, refpectively as they are fitted for enterprize or quiet,—for 
the forum of Rome, or farm at Tibur. 

* It is certain that no diffatisfaétion with the conftitution of his 
Country, can authorife an individual to plot an innovation, ever 
pregnant with danger to the whole community ; and that the necef- 
fity muft be very obvicus and preffing,—and the authority of very 


many muit affent, to make any plea for commotion good and 
adequate, 
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* But happinefs, it will be feid, is the great end of all political 


ordonnance or arrarpement ;—that fates may not be of the beft ; ine 
ftitution, that even thofe of the belt may have deviated from their 
firit principle ; and furelv it is equally hard for a polithed and wife 
man to be aggrieved by the errors of a favage ancettor ; orto ftand 
with his head uncer arain, becaufe tn a better tate it had been a 
comfortable habitation to his forefatvers, “This reafoning will have 
weight i in every country which permits nota { free egrels trom its do- 
minion ; where juch migration ls reas icled, the canon ts unjutt, and 
agrees not with the great axiom—-‘* Lex ¢// /umima ratio -—for reafon 
favours the contentment and good of eacs, when it interferes nor 
with that of any. 

* That a body of men may leave their native country, and. that 
fo doing they withdraw themfelves from the parent itate, its pro- 
tection and is powers, ] think queitions fo inieparable, that had 
not a contrary medé of reafoning been of late much and often en. 
forced,—I fhould fuppofe the argument too obvious to neceflitate 
the detail: affuredly thofe who depart on a conditional expedition, 
as they are benefited, fo are they obligated by the conditions thereof; 
but the voluntary exile who fecks refuge in the fiorms of the ocean, 
and truits his body to foreign climates and exotic diet; who forgoes 
the delights of habit, and {wets of | ng connexion, who flies from 
io many attachments to fo much danger,—flies not from diflike to 
his paternal _ or private ociality,—itis from fuppofed or real 
grievance of f{ ubjeci. on that ne efcapes, and if the imperious rule is 
to purfue him to his retreat, the permiffion to guit the fhore is at 
bett trivial and infulting 

The Colony embarking § for a region of fixed and regulated fo- 
ciety, of courfe mutt acquiefce in the previous compaét; but land. 
ing On a yet unappropriated fpot, have iurely as juoft a right to adopt 
the fyflem of affociation, their prejudices or wifdom may fuggelt. 

* This was the reafoning of old, and was fupported by the de- 
meanor of the ancient republics towards the various fettlements 
formed in diftant parts by their difgutied or necefiitous citizens; for 
neceflity, or from over-population or from other cafualties incident 
to fociety, might often and perhaps moit frequently occafion many 
to feek other fortunes and another con intry. On the motives of quit- 
ting the original people, depended their fucceflive favour and par- 
tial prot edtion (for thas pa rtiality may actuate and attach very large 
and removed locieties, this, and in corfutation of Dr. Price every 
hiftory will evince )—and the Colony had a conditionally refpeéted 
plea tor the tender and gratuitous interference of the mother-coun- 
try, 10 all cafes of exigency ana danger. 

‘ The cities of Ionia hed been conquered and annexed by Cree- 
fus to the kingdom of Lydia, and with Lydia fell into the hands of 
the Perfian; iti!l however they rei aire red them of their Origin, and 
the amanda of their parent Greece newly liberated from 
their feveral dynatties, inflilied a fentiment cf emulation and indige 
nant fhame, which at a favourable crifis might 1 have given birth to 
a revolution. Miltiades of Athens who had newly thence led a Co- 
lony to the Cherionefe, judged that crifis to be arrived :—Darius 
with all the chiefs and bett yoush of Affa were employed in the con- 
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quel of Scythia; to facilitate the expedition, with great labour and 
art 2 bridge had been effected over the Danube, and thither the ar- 
my was now direting its retreat from the {nows and famine of the 
North: the pafs was guarded but by a fmall detachment, and Mil- 
tiades propoted to the chiefs of the Greek fettlements, to matter the 
guard, aud then breaking down the bridge, to leave Darius and his 
troops to perifh in the colds and dearth of Scythia; and thus de- 
froying at once the tyrant and the initruments of his tyranny, at 
leifure to form fuch eftablifhments as were confonant to their ideas of 
‘uice, or claims to liberty. ; 

* The ariftocracies and petty tyrants of this diftri€ felt their pri- 
vate interefts clath with this hardy propofal; and Hifliwus of Miles 
tus particularly remarking to his fellow defpots—** that his and their 
guthority exilted but in fubordination to the Perfian, and that nullie 
fying the lieutenancy of his power, they gave up their own;—the 
{heme of Miltiades met with general difapprobation, and perceiv- 
ing himteli to be no longer of fervice to his own, or any other Co- 
lony, he returned to a private fituation in his native Athens. 

‘He had however awakened the fpirit of the Afiatic Greeks, 
and left them prone to revolt, whenever the opinion of the leaders 
fhould cede to the meafure; and foon they did cede from fac- 
tious and felfif paffions, what they had denied to more generous 
and public views, and when the happy opportunity was pait, en- 
gaged in a conteit as diihoncurable from motive as ruinous in con- 
fequence, alent: 

‘ Arillagoras, who, moved by private interefls and difaffection, 
bad been the chief infligator of the rebellion, recurred to Sparta for 
afilance ; but his declamation was 1ll-fuited to the iron aflembly of 
Lacedemon ; an appeal to philanthropy and the fentimental claims 
of adillant aflinity, a tale of dilirefs, and the conf{cience of a noble 
kindnefs, and difinteretied protection, were topics better fitted for 
an audience that refpected the fofter paflions of humanity: to Athens 
he next applied, and there was received with all honour, and hofpi- 
tality ; fuccour was unanimoufly voted, and quickly an armament of 
twenty fail was made ready to join the confederate forces: this ex- 
ertion was the more glorious for Athens, as fhe was at that very pe- 
nod in expectation of a powerful attack on her own people and coun- 
try. Cleomenes nurtured a rooted enmity, nor yet forewent the 
idea of ruining the republic that had fo ofien woriled and difgraced 
him: in hopes that fome partizans of Hippias might yet be found in 
Attica to give a treacherous welcome to his invalion, he purpofed 
making that tyrant the inflrument of his vengeance; and inviting 
him to the Peloponnefe, promiied to reinftate him in the power he 
had been the means of depriving him of: the Achzans and other al- 
lies of Sparta were however previoufly to be confulted; a congrefs 
was Called, and the refult of the debate unexpectedly proving inimi- 
tal to their defigns, o’erwhelmed the king and his protected fugitive 
with confufion and difappointment. Soficles of Corinth particularly 
inveighed again{t the horrors and injuftice of tyranny; reproved the 
fancour of Cieomenes, and chid the Lacedemonians for favouring a 
fyitem of Opprefion in other countries, the eftablifhment of which, 
they fo well knew the evils of, and fo well guarded again’ at home ; 
andin fine peremptoiily told them, they were not to expect, that 
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Corinth (whofe delegate he was) would further abet a fcheme of 
defpotifm which (in their own ftate) too fatal experience had fully 
evinced was replete with danger and iniquity. 

_€ The other minitters coincided with the opinion of Soficles, ang 
deaf to all menace or interceflion, returned peaceably to their re. 
{pective countries. 

* Hippias fruttrated of his views of fuccour from the Peloponnefe, 
withdrew to Afia, and profiting of the ‘efentment borne to the Athe. 
nians from the fupport given to the rebellious provinces, perfuaded 
the king to countenance his pretenfions to the government of At. 
tica: it was at this time that the armament of the colonies attacked 
and burnt the city of Sardis, and Darius exafperated by the fuccefs, 
vow’d vengeance to the hardy interpoficion of the Athenians, and 
gave readier ear to the proffers and entreaties of H:ppias.’ 

The fecond book contitts of Obfervations on the Principles 
of Happinefs, national and private; on Conqucft and the Ac. 
guifition and Power of Athens, It next treats of Arts—Of 
Manners—-Of the Dominion of Athens, and of the Peloponne. 
fian War to the Argive Alliance—Of Navigation, Commerce, 
and the Sicilian Expediti .n—The Continuation of the Pelopon- 
nefian War, the Kevolutions of Athens, the Conclufion of the 
War. Subvertion of the Commcnwealth and Eftablifhment of 
the Oligarchy—Of the Expedition of the Ten Thoufand, with 
a Parallel of the Commentaries of Xenophon and of Czfar— 
Of Socrates—Of the Reftoration of the Commonwealth—Of 
the Degradation of the Republic in its Contefts with Philip, 
and of the | emper of the Times deduced from the Orations of 
Demofthenes—Of the Holy War—And, laftly, of the Period 
from the Battle of Chzronea to the Surrender of the Common- 
wealth to Antipater, and the total Extinétion of the Spirit of 
Athens. 

From this variety of matter we fhall extra& fome entertain- 
ing fketches of the fpirit and genius of the Grecks during 
Alexander’s Afiatic conquefts. 

‘ The twelve years that Alexander was purfuing his vi€tories in 
Afia, were a golden period for Greece; a man of a polifhed and 
erudite mind could not imagine to himfelf happier times,—times 
when flourifhed philofophy, art, and every requifite to adorn a life of 
Attic eafe :—the vifionary might find fellow-dreamers in the groves 
of Plato;—the fubtile might converfe with Arittotle ;—the grave 
with Zeno ;—the more cheerful moralift might walk the gardens of 
Epicurus ;—and the votary of elegant fenfuality might loiter away 
his noon at the academy of Phidias, and his evening at the table of 
the witty and luxurious Demades. 

‘ It isa curious circumitance that Xerxes, who had yielded to the 
ftrength of the republic, from the pillage of the city, carried into 
Afia with him the flatues of Ariltogeiton and Harmodius ; and that 
Alexander, who had mattered the republic, fent from Afia, and res 
placed thefe very ftatues of the firlt affertors of that liberty, he had 
deftroyed. This remark might feem pregnant with little more tha 


conceit, did it not lead to an obfervation on the ill-policy of — 
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gnder, who, furely was little confiderate of the peace and fecurity 
of his government, when he fent to Athens this inflammatory prefent, 
—being ever before ahcir eyes a memorial of their paft honours, 
and prefent ignominy ;—ever reproaching them with their abje& 
aequiefcence in a fervitude, fham ful, however light, and ever Ke 
this paflive temper ftrongly contraiing the fpiric of their ancient 
martyrs to freedom. 

‘ The conqueror’s ill-timed generofity may be prefumed, I think, 
to have hed tome fuch effect; for in the laft book of Arrian, re- 
marking a gencral embaiiy of the Greeks addrefling Alexander as a 
deity, at the fame time I remember an e: ‘ception (m: entioned in the 
twelfth chapter of the fifth book of Zlian) with refpect to the Athe- 
nians, Who roufcd from their fervile complacency, fized the orator 
Demades for a mere propofal of his apotheofis; and when the he- 
roic king fent his mandate to Greece, ordering each city ‘o receive 
back its exiles, we find Athens then too (and almott fingly) oppo- 
fing the congueror’s good will and Ppl leafure; and Alexander a litle 
before his death, had coilected a mig ty ferce,—(fays Juftin) ad de- 
lendas Athenas;—but he was cut cif in his career of victory, and 
the Athenians had time to make wariike preparations, wherewith 
to difpute the fovereignty of his fucceflors, 

‘ The vaft empire of Alexander, hereditary and acquired, being 
divided amongft his captains; Macedon, acd Greece as its appen- 
dant, fell to the fhare of Autipater; who immediately proceeded to 
chaitife his refra€iory fubje&ts of Aztolia and Athens: Leofthenes 
chofen general of the united ierces of the ftates, gained a fignal vic~ 
tory over the new uiurper, and drove him to a refuge, and clofely 
befiered nim, in the city of Lamia: this laft ftruggle of the Athe- 
nians was for a time bravely iupported ; though Leoithenes had fallen 
ina fkirmith before the gates, yet his army was not difpirited, but 
ftill clofely invefled the place, and in a fet engagement of the cavalry 
of the two powers again carried off the palm cf victory: An: npenet 
no longer thinking bimfelf fafe within the town, fecretly withdrew ; 
—but foon again was heard of at the head cf the formidable fleets of 
Macedon; the Athenians vigoroufly then prepared to beat him too 
from the ‘feas, and quickly they had a fleet cf an hundred and {e- 
venty fail boldly in queit of their enemy. 

‘ Looking back a few years to the inactive and remils conduct of 
this people towards Philip, I could not with hold my aftonithment 
at the fudden change from difleution and jupine weaknefs, to this 
prefent fpirit of unanimous aod vigorous exertion: to account for 
the viciflitude, I muit artribute it to the effets of the t mes, when 
Alexander roved from kingdom to kingdom, throuch Ata, and left 
Greece to enjoy (what J fhould call)-—<ite (dera] dzee in the various 
{chools, politics were reduced toa f{cience, 2nd m orals toa fyfiem ; 
philofophy gave itrength, and the polite arts gave eafe, and the ge- 
neral activity of the mind gave to it vieour and fpirir; the fag of 
what men ought to Go was becon ning diliviive, and trom its noveil- 
ties, not yet tedious ; and it had attai: ed refinement enough to attach, 
and had limplicity enough not to elude, the attention: the Athe- 
nians proud of the diftinctions which sntneed ‘othem from the Por- 
tico and the Academe, gare readily and ceneraily into the amute- 
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ments and ftudies that ennobled their hours of peace, and from thefe 
ftudies, the citizens may be fuppofed to have acquired fomethj 
like, what in modern language is called, ** Poznt of Honour ;”2 
fentiment which internally forbids a too eafy ceflion of any pretenfion 
made whether to juftice, to valour, to wifdom, to virtue, or (in a 
word) to any rare and admired quality:—The Athenians curioufly 
inveftigating the duties of a man, and of a citizen, in fome degree 
the practice thereof enfued,—talking and writing of the fpirit of their 
republican conftitution, they feemed the more bound to its fupport; 
—a fortunate fuccefs on the firft outfet encouraged the people to go 
on, and had they finally been victorious in the conteft, perhaps 
Montefquieu had been obliged to wave his ingenious fyftem, and 
acknowledge the exiftence of a free and well conflituted democracy, 
whofe principle was—Honour. 

* Perdiccas reinforcing the fleets of Antipater, they overpowered 
and deftroyed the whole Athenian armament, and appearing triumph. 
ant before Athens, compelled the citizens to a difcretionary furren. 
der, and making fome change in the commonwealth, left Demetrius 
governor over it, at the head of a numerous garrifon: Antipater 
on his entrance into Athens immediately banifhed twenty-two thou. 
fand from the city: Thefe, fays Diodorus, were only thofe who had 
not the cenfus neceflary to the conftituting a citizen according to 
the new regulations: but we may be certain, I think, that Antipa. 
ter loft not the opportunity of fecuring his government by banithing 
all, whofe great and leading qualities might gain the afcendant 
over his innovations ;—it is probable that the old intimacy of virtue 
and poverty was not broken,—that the good and indigent went to- 
gether into exile,—and that to be abject, as well as to be wealthy, 
was fome title to favour; we may therefore pronounce it glorious 
(and it was the laft glory of this republic)—on fuch an occafion to 
have loft /o many citizens. 

‘ It may be afked—** Did not Demetrius Poliorcetes fometime af- 
terwards drive the Phalerean from his government, and reftore liberty 
to Athens ?”—Liberty, I anfwer, it was then incapable of receiving : 
for the truth of this, recur to the lives of Plutarch,—behold this re- 
fufe of the citizens, with a fervility that difclaims the name of gra- 
titude, enrolling this deliverer with their gods,—decreeing him the 
honours of Ceres and Bacchus,—making an oracle of him,—carry- 
ing their devotion to fo fulfome a pitch, that Demetrius himfelf, at 
length, deeming them unworthy of further tendernefs or manage- 
ment, taxed them at once two hundred and fifty talents, and, in the 
very prefence of the miniiters who brought it, threw it into the lap 
of his harlot Lamia. 

* It was mightily the fafhion of Alexander’s captains, to be very 
bountiful—of /zberty to Greece ;—Telefphorus came with it from Ar- 
tigonus, and Polyperchon fent it from the Pelopponnefe ;—but to 
clofe my book, and obviate further objections with the authority of 
Livy—|<ivitas]—ea autem in libertate eff pofita, que fuis fiat viribus, 
non ex alieno arbitrio pendet.’ 

If in the above extracts the Reader fhould difcover fomething 
Jike an attachment to f{peculation, and fome affected and A 
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touth turns of expreffion, he will likewife obferve that they aré 
marked with the proofs of extenfive reading, a liberality of fetis 





timent, and a fpirit of philofophical enquiry. %- 
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Art: 1V. 4 PraGical Treatise on Chimneys. Containing fall Direc- 
tions for preventing or removing Smoke in Houfes. Il luftrated 
with Copper-plates. 12mo0, 2s. fewed. Edinburgh printed, 
fold in London by Cadell. 1776. 


VERY perfon who attempts to remedy the incortveniens 
cies of human life, or to add to its comforts, merits the 
appellation of a good citizen and a public benetactor. In this 
light we confider the unknown Author of the work before us, 
who, very laudably, endeavours to remove from fociety a com- 
mon nuifance, the confequences of which are not only, in the 
higheft degree, unpleafant to our fenfes, but even deftructive 
to our health, and our property. 

Yet, general as the grievance here pointed at certainly is; 
we do not recollect a fingle inftance in which any prior wofks 
of this nature, has been attempted (in this country, at leaft) 
on philofophical principles,—notwithftanding that we fo 
abound in philofophers, and philofophical inveftigations on al 
moft every other fubject ! We have explored the globe, from 
pole to pole ; we know all the flars by their names; we can 
calculate eclipfes, and the periodical revolutions of the planets ; 
and yet, after all this progrefs in difcovery, and improvement, 
we know not how to fit down, comfortably, by our tirefides, 
without being poifoned with fulphur, or fuftocated in {moke.» 
And whence does this ftrange ignorance, or inattention arife ? 
One anfwer feems obvious; it arifes from certain circumftanees 
in our modes of education: from teaching theories, or the ins 
veftigation of the laws of nature, to one clafs of men, who ar¢ 
hot intended to apply them, and from our confining the pra¢s 
tical part to another clafs.—T hus it is that the progrefs of the 
more ufeful and neceflary arts feems to have been retarded 3 
and itis, therefore, much to be wifhed that methods of inftruc- 
tion, more fuitable to the general benefit of fociety; wete 
adopted. Why fhould not thofe of our youth who are defigned 
for mechanical employments, receive all fuch adv¥antages of 
education, as may tend to the higheft improvement of their 
talents, and of the arts which they are deftined to practice and 
tultivate ?—-Were this matter better atttended to, by thofe tg 
whom the education of children défigned for trades and manu- 
fatures is committed, we fhould not be fo plagued as we are, 
by fmoky chimaijes,,ill-contrived houfes, awkward earriazesy 
and clunfyampleméfits of hufbandry, &c, dc. ; 
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© Many contrivances,’ fays the Author of this Treatife, ¢ haye 
beegg adopted for effcctually carrying off the fmoke from oyr 
dweming-houfes:—but unfortunately thefe have been for the | 
moft part the inventions of men, who, being unacquainted 
with the phyfical caufes of the afcent of vapour, were unable é 
to diftinguifh with certainty thofe circumftances that were moft f 
eflentially neceflary for promoting the emiffion of fmoke, or ‘ 
that tended moft powerfully to prevent its going off in a proper f 
manner :—hence their efforts have been chiefly direéted to im. I 
proper objects ;—and the inhabitants of this ifland feel to their C 


coft, that in this age, when philofophy has lent its aid towards i 
perfecting almoft every other art, the builder of chimneys has | ¢ 
been left to grope his way in the dark without an affiftant; and y 
in almoft every inftance his attempts to improve upon the prace f 
tice of his predeceflors, has been unfuccefsful; fo that the in. f 
habitants of this country, with juftice, complain, that the in- I 
conveniencies felt in new houfes from this caufe, ufually are I 
more than fufficient to counterbalance all the elegancies that 

modern refinement has introduced into the dwellings of indi- } 
viduals, 

‘In thefe circumftances it was imagined, that the Author ({ 1 
would perform a grateful fervice to many individuals, if he 
fhould, in a concife and perfpicuous manner, explain all the f 
circumftances that can promote or retard the afcent of fmoke in 
avery cafe,—point out the means of curing in the eafieft and 
Jeaft expenfive manner all chimneys that do not vent well, ‘ 
where they admit of a cure,—and inftrud the operative mafon t 
how to conftruct new vents, in fuch a way as to carry off the I 
{moke effectually in all cafes whatever.’ d 

Such is the very important defion of this tra; © and the 
Author is confident that by duly attending to the principles a 
and directions contained in it, * any perfon of ordinary ca- fi 
pacity may be enabled to effectuate all thefe things with fa- : 
cility.’ 

We obferve, with pleafure, thar the Author defines the phy- 
fical caufe of f{moke afcending in chimneys, before he proceeds f. 
to the practical application of his principles ; and likewife that th 
he gives many particular directions to the operative mafon, or tl 
bricklayer. t 

On the whole, we think the work contains many valuable t] 
hints toward the improvement of chimneys; and we hope it f 
may tend to promote a more extenfive inveftigation of a fubjet | 
on which the comfortable exiflence of almoft every human fa- i 
mily fo materially depends. | 
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Art. V. 4 Difcourfe delivered to the Siudents of the Royal Academy, 
on the Difivibution of the Prizes, Dee. 10,1776. By the Prefident. 
gto. 38. Davies. 1777. 

HE faircft works of art, like the nobleft produCions of 
nature, are flow in their progrefs, and continue long in 

a tate of immaturity. Painting, in particular, from her firft 

rude outline, the umbra hominis lineis circumdu€la, a period to 

which hiftory has not afcended, pafled through many ages be- 
fore fhe made any near approach to perfection, Candaules, 

King of Lydia, who died in the eighteenth Olympiad, pur- 

chafed, we are told, a figure, for its weight in gold; and yet 

it was not till many Olympiads after, that painting had acquired 
even the power of diftinguifhing fexes by the countenance. It 
was not till the ninety-fourth Olympiad that the ving was 
fubftituted for the blank eye by Apoilodorus, and it was in the 
fourth year of the ninety fifth before Zeuxes introduced man- 
ners and character into the portrait. Fecit et Penelopen, in qua 

PINXISSE MORES widetur. 

Yet the great object of picture is to exprefs fentiment and 
pafion, and to throw the complexion of the foul over the whole 
region of the countenance, It is on this account that a painter 
requires the aid of liberal {tudies and preparative f{cience. 

‘ Every man, fays our ingenious Author, whofe bafinefs is de- 
{cription, ought to be tolerably ccnverfant with the poets, in fome 
language or other ; that he may imbibe a poetical fpirit, and enlarge 
his ftock of ideas. He ought to acquire an habit of comparing and 
digefting his notions. He ought not to be wholly unacquainted with 
that part of philofophy which gives him an infight into human na- 
ture, and relates to the manners, charaCters, paflions, and affections. 
He ought to know /omething concerning the mind, as well as a great 
deal concerning the body ot man. 

‘ For this purpofe, it is not neceffary that he fhould go into fuch 
acompafs of reading, as muit, by diftracting his attention, difqua- 
lify him for the practical part of his profeflion, and make him fink 
the performer in thetritic. Reading, if it can be made the favourite 
recreation of his leifure hours, will improve and enlarge his mind, 
without retarding his actual induftry, 

* What fuch partial and defultory reading cannot afford, may be 
fupplied by the converfation of learned and ingenious men, which is 
the beit of all fubftitutes for thofe who have not the means or oppor- 
tunities of deep ftudy. There are many fuch men in this age; and 
they will be pleafed with communicating their ideas to artifts, when 
they fee them curious and docile, if they are treated with that re- 
{pect and deference which is fo juftly their due. Into fuch fociety, 
young artifts, if they make it the point of their ambition, will by 
degrees be admitted. There without formal teaching, they will in- 
fenfibly come to feel and reafon like thofe they live with, and find a 
rational and fyftematic tafte imperceptibly formed in their minds, 
£3 which 
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which they will know how to reduce to a ftandard, by applying pe 
peral truth to their own purpofes, better perhaps than thofe tg 
whom they owed the original fentiment.’ 

The following hints of tafte and philofophical obfervation 

tend to the fame purpofe, though they have a relation to life 
and the arts in common. 
6 A knowledge of the difpofition and character of the human 
gnind can be acquired only by experience: a great deal will be 
jearned, I admit, by a habit of examining what pafles in our bo. 
foms, what are our own motives of action, and of what kind of fen, 
timents we are confcious on any occafion. We may fuppofe an uni. 
formity, and conclude that the fame effect will be produced by the 
fame caufe in the minds of others, This examination will contri- 
bute to fuggeft to us matters of enquiry ; but we can never be fure 
that our own fenfations are true and right, till they are confirmed by 
more extenfive obfervation. 

€ One man oppofing another determines nothing ; but a general 
union of minds, like a general combination of the forces of all mans 
kind, makes a ftrength that is irrefiflible. In faét, as he who does 
pot know himfelf does not know others, fo it may be faid with equal 
truth, that he who does not know others, knows himfelf but very 
imperfectly, 

A man who thinks he is guarding himfelf againft prejudices by 
yefifting the authority of others, leaves open every avenue to fingula- 
yity, vanity, felf conceit, obftinacy, and many other vices, all tend. 
ing to warp the judgment, and prevent the natural operation of his 
faculties. 

‘ This fubmiffion to others is a deference which we owe, and in- 
deed are forced involuntarily to pay. In faét, we are never fatisfied 
with our opinions till they are ratified and confirmed by the fuffrages 
of the reft of mankind. We difpute and wrangle for ever; we en- 
deavour to get men to come to us, when we do not go to them. 

€ He therefore who is acquainted with the works which have 
pleafed different ages and different countries, and has formed his 
Opinion on them, has more materials, and more means of knowing 
what js gnalogous to the mind of man, than he who is converfant 
only with the works of his own age or country. What has pleafed, 
and continues to pleafe, is likely to pleafe again: hence are derived 
the ryles of art, and on this immoveable foundation they muft ever 
fiand. a | 
_°€ This fearch and ftudy of the hiflory of the mind ought not to be 
confined to one art only. It is by the analogy that one art bears to 
another, that many things are afcertained, which either were but 
faintly {een, or perhaps, would not have been difcovered at all, if 
the inventor had not received the firft hints from the practices of a 
filer art on a fimilar occafion. The frequent allafions which every 
man who treats of any art is obliged to draw from others in order to 
ylpftrate and confirm his principles, {ufliciently thew their near con- 
nection and infeparable relation. — 
 € All arts having the fame general end, which is to pleafe, and 
addrefling themfelves to the fame faculties through the medium 4 
tie 




















the fenfes, it follows that their rules and principles muft have as 
reat affinity as the different materials and the different organs or ves 
icles by which they pafs to the mind, will permit them to retain. 

‘ We may therefore conclude, that the rea] fubftance, as it may 
be called, of what goes under the name of tafte, is fixed and efta- 
blithed in the nature of things; that there are certain and regular 
caufes by which the imagination and paffions of men are affected ; 
and that the knowledge of thefe caufes is acquired by a laborious 
and diligent inveftigation of nature, and by the fame flow progrefs 
as wildom or knowledge of every kind, however initantaneous its 
operations may appear when thus acquired. 

¢ It has been often obferved that the good and virtuous man alone 
can acquire this true or juft relifh even of works of art. This opi- 
nion will not appear entirely without foundation, when we confider 
that the fame habit of mind which is acquired by our fearch after 
truth in the more ferious duties of life, is only transferred to the 
purfuit of lighter amufements. The fame difpofition, the fame de- 
fire to find fomething fteady, fubftantial, and durable, on which the 
mind can lean as it were, and reft with fafety. The fubjeét only is 
changed. 

‘ We purfue the fame method in our fearch after the idea of 
beauty and perfection in each; of virtue, by looking forwards be- 
yond ourfelves to fociety, and to the whole; of arts, by extending 
our views in the fame manner to all ages and all times. 

‘ Every art, like our own, has in its compofition fluctuating as 
well as fixed principles. It is an attentive enquiry into their difference 
that will enable us to determine how far we are influenced by cuftom 
and habit, and what is fixed in the nature of things. 

‘ To diftinguifh how much has folid foundation, we may have re- 
courfe to the fame proof by which fome hold wit ought to be tried ; 
whether it preferves itfelf when tranflated. That wit is falfe which 
can fubfift only in one language ; and that picture which pleafes only 
one age Or One nation, Owes its reception to fome local or accidental 
aflociation of ideas. 

‘ We may apply this to every cuflom and,habit of life. Thus the 
general principles of urbanity, politenefs, or civility, have been ever 
the fame in all nations; but the mode in which they are dreffed is 
continually varying. ‘The general idea of fhewing refpect is by 
making yourfelf lefs; but the manner, whether by bowing the body, 
kneeling, proftration, pulling off the upper part of our drefs, or 
taking away the lower, isa matter of habit. It would be unjuft to 
conclude that all ornaments, becaufe they were at firft arbitrarily 
contrived, are therefore undeferving of our attention; on the con- 
trary, he who neglects the cultivation of thofe ornaments, atts con- 
trarily to nature and reafon. As life would be imperfect without 
its higheit ornaments the Arts, fo thefe arts themfelves would be im- 
perfect without their ornaments. 

* Though we by no means ought to rank thefe with pofitive and 
fab{tantial beauties, yet it muft be allowed that a knowledge of 
both is effentially requifite towards forming a complete whole, and 
perfe&t tafte. It is in reality from the ornaments that arts receive 
their peculiar character and complexion ; we may add, that in them 
Ff 4 we 
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we find the charateriftical mark of a national talte, as by throwin 
up a feather in the air, we know which way the wind blows, better 
than by a more heavy matter.’ 

The fubftance of this difcourfe is moft clearly given in the 
following corollary addrefied xxr’ eZoynv to the ftudents : 

‘ It has been the main fcope and principal end of this difcourfe 
to demonitrate the reality of a ftandard in tafte, as well as in corpo. 
real beauty; that a falfe or depraved tate is a thing as well known, 
as eefily difcovered as any thing that is deformed, mif-thapen, or 
wrong in our form or outward make; and that this knowledge is 
derived from the uniformity of fentiments among mankind, from 
whence pioceeds the knowledge of what are the general habits of 
nature, the retult of which is an idea of perfect beauty. 

‘ If what has been edvanced be true, that befides this beauty op 
truth, which is formed on the uniform, eternal, and immutable 
Jaws of nature, and which of neceflity can be but ove; that befides 
this one immutable verity there are likewife what we have called 
apparent or {econdary truths, proceeding from loca! and temporary 
pr judices, fancies, falhions, or accidental connexwin of ideas; ifit 
appears that theie lait have ilill their foundation, however flender, 
in the origival fabric of our minds; it follows that all thefe truths 
cr beauties deferve and require the attention of the artiit, in pro- 
portion to their lability or duration, or as their influence is more 
or lefs extenfive. And let me add, that as they ought not to pafs 
their jult bounds, fo neither do they, in a well-regulated tafte, at 
all prevent or weaken the influence of thefe general principles, which 
alone can give to art its true and permanent dignity. 

‘ To form this juft tafle is undoubtedly in your own power, butit 
is to reafon and philofophy that you muit have recourfe; from them 
we mult borrow the balance by which is to be weighed and eftimated 
the value of every pretenfion that intrudes itfelf on your notice, 

‘ ‘The general objection which is made to philofophy’s introduc- 
tion into the regions of tafte, is, that it checks and reftrains the 
flights of the imagination, and gives that timidity which an over 
carefulnefs not to err or act contrary to reafon is likely to produce. 

‘ Itis not fo, Fear isneither reafon nor philofophy. The true fpirit 
of philofophy, by giving knowledge, gives a manly confidence, and 
{ubftitutes rational firmnefs in the place of vain prefumption. A 
man of real talte is always a man of judgment in other refpeéts; and 
thofe inventions which either difdain or fhrink from reafon, are ge- 
nerally, I fear, more like the dreams of a diftempered brain than 
the exalred enthufiafm of a found and true genius. In the midit of 
the higheit flights of fancy or imagination, reafon ought to prefide 
from filt to laft, though I admit her more powerful operation 18 
upon reflexion, : : ; 

* I cannot help adding, that fome of the greateft names of anti- 
quity, and thofe who have moit diitinguithed themfelves in works of 
genius and imagination, were equally eminent for their critical fkill. 
Piato, Ariflotle, Cicero, and Horace; and among the moderns, 
Boileau, Corneille, Pope, and Dryden, are at leaft inftances of ge- 
nius nt being deliroyed by attention or fubjeétion to rules and 
{cience. I fhou!d hope therefore, that the natural confequence a 
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3 
gife of what has been faid, would be to excite in you a defire of 
knowing the principles and conduct of the great mafters of our art, 
and refpect and veneration for them when known,’ le 
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| Art. VI. The Chara&ers of George the Firff, Queen Caroline, Sir Ro- 
hert Walpole, Mr, Pulteney, Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 

Pitt, reviewed. With royal and noble Anecdotes: and a Sketch 

of Lord Chelterfield’s Character. 1zmo. 18. 6d. Davies, &c. 

1777° 

UCH flight efforts of the pen, as Sketches of Characters, 
Q carelefsly written, feem, in the opinion of this our brother 
REVIEWER, to be out of the reach of criticifm: ¢ they rather 
lay claim to our candour,’ fays he, * than call for criticifm.’ 
On this principle, ther<fore, he apologizes for his review of 
the charaéteriftics afcribed (very juftly, we believe) to Lord 
Chefterfield *, by obferving, that if the noble writer, in deli- 
neating fome great perfonages, efpecially George the Firft and 
Queen Caroline (names which the prefent Writer * has been 
taught to refpe&t from his infancy’) had {pared illiberal expref- 
fion, and unjuft accufation, the Public would never have been 
troubled with this review of his Lordfhip’s fketches. 

Fair and liberal criticifm, he farther remarks, wiil not [fe- 
| yerely] arraign flight miftakes,—but old as well as fal/e charges 
of moral turpitude, thrown upon great and refpectable perfons, 
ought to fubjeét the accufer © to fomething more than cen- 
fure,—to the fevereft reprehenfion.’ 

But our Author has attempted more than mere criticifm, 
and reprehenfion. ‘ To fome of the noble Lord’s Charaéters, 
fays he, nothing was wanting but a few flight touches to ren- 
der them round and complete. I have fometimes enlarged and 
fometimes foftened, features, to make the portrait a fuller re- 
femblance of the original.’—In this refpect we think the Au- 
thor has particularly fucceeded in his characters of the Lords 
Bath, Chatham, and Holland: his attempt to fketch that of: 
Lord Chefterfield, in order to add the painter himfelf to the 
group, is fomething more than mere outline, though not what 
he himfelf deems it, a fini/hed portrait; yet, as it is the moft 
original part of the performance, we think it will afford the 
faireft fpecimen of what the Author has here given to the 
Public. 

Earyi of CHESTERFIELD. 

* The character of Lord Chetterfield is generally well underftood- 
—It is agreed on all hands that he was a difcreet Clodius; a fober 
Duke of Wharton—born with inferior abilities to thofe which dif- 
tinguifhed that unfortunate nobleman, but with the fame paflion for 
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* See account of Charaders of Eminent Perfinages, Sc, Monthly 
Review, April, p. 293. 
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univerfal admiration, he was mafler of more prudence and dif. 


cretio 

a 0 formed himfelf very early to make a diftinguifhed figure in 
the ftate. Impelled by his ruling paflion, he applied himfelf aj. 
duoufly to ftudies which might render him an accomplifhed fpeaker 
an able negociator, a counfellor in the cabinet—to fum up all, one 
equal to any civil employment. There cannot be a doubt that he 
aimed at acquiring the office of Prime Mmifter; or at leat the 
power of appointing the perfon whom he approved to that pot, 
But the fuperior abilities of Walpole difappointed his ambition, 

¢ His fituation was flattering:—When young, he was placed 
about the perfon of George the Second, when Prince of Wales; he 
did not refleét, that thofe who are in the moft clevated ftation have 
no idea of friendfhip independent of a moft implicit, not to fay abjeg, 
yefignation to their will. His marriage with the duchefs of Kendal’s 
niece, fo far from advancing his intereft at court, occafioned a liti. 
gation between him and his Sovereign. 

* He underflood what is called the balance of Europe, or the fe. 
veral interefts and claims of its Princes, perfeétly. This {cience, 
with his polifhed addrefs, qualified him to be one of the ableft nego. 
ciators of his time. He made himfelf acquainted with the charac- 
ters of all the great men in the feveral courts of Europe; he knew 
their intrigues, their attachments, and their foibles; and was en. 
abled from thence to counteraét all their political machinations, 

‘ I am perfuaded that his being fent on his firft embaffy to Hol- 
land was rather an honourable exile than a mark of favour; he 
would in all probability have been troublefome at home. Walpole 
did not envy him the honour of fhining among the Dutch, and 
eclipfing a French envoy by his fuperior adroitnefs, 

* Asa fpeaker, he is juftly celebrated for a certain accuracy, as 
well as brilliancy, of ftyle; for pointed wit, gay humour, and fpor. 
tive facetioufnefs. However, his admirers mutt confefs, that ne never 
could reach the fublime in oratory. Of all the great fpeakers an- 
cient and modern, he chiefly refembled Hyperides *, He frequently 
ftrove to difarm his adverfaries by the moft profufe commendation of 
their abilities; but, what is certainly very reprehenfible in him, 
while he beitowed unlimited commendations on the minifters whom 
he oppofed, he threw out the moft flinging reflections on the Prince, 
as if he had forgotten that the fervants of the crown are alone ate 
countable for errors in government. 

‘ The moft applauded, as well as unexceptionable part of his 
public character, was his adminiftration of Ireland: as a Viceroy, 
he fhone with great luftre, and was univerfally approved ; perhaps 
he was indebted to this fingular good fortune, for his being called 





* *« —Habet moratum dicendi genus cum fuavitate jucundum, Jeniter 
dulcedine conditum ; et innumere@ funt in illo urbanitates, nafus maximt 
Sorenfis, feftivitas liberalis, viGtrix in ironzis facilitas, joci non illepidi 
et minime inepti, fed rei inherentes, felixque dia/yrmus, (F multa vis c- 
mica, aculeufque cum joco fcopum bene attingente, F non imitabilis ve- 
nufias in bis omnibus. 
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the office of Secretary of State, at the expiration of his firft year’s 
vovernment of that kingdom. 
, In private life we fhould naturally pronounce a Chefterfield the 
nott fatished of all men: eafy, gay, polite, and matter of his pafs 
ons, what could fuch a man want, to render his happinefs com- 
te?—-The fame paflion for admiration, which actuated him in 
public, accompanied him through every walk of life. 


*¢ Though wondering Senates hung on all he fpoke ; 
«© The club muft hail him mafter of the joke.” 


‘When he had reached one goal, he panted for another. He 
simed at univerfality of character: he wifhed to ‘be efteemed the 
patron of learned men; but wanted generofity of foul to merit that 
Ca, efpoufed and patronized a great genius of the age, who 
adfyefled an admirable plan of his Dictionary to him ; but the ca- 
prcioufnefs and inftability of his mind prevented his gaining that 
honour he moft ardently wifhed for, a dedication of the work itfelf. 
Aletter written to him on that memorable occafion by the author, 
who defpifed his meannefs, and difdained to gratify his vanity, will 
live for ever in the memory of thofe who have been favoured with 
the recital of it. , 

‘It is impoffible to reconcile to any principles of reafon and mo- 
rality the fhocking advice which he gives his fon, ‘* to treat all 
women alike, and to fuppofe them all equally liable to feduétion.” 
Was then his Lordfhip fo fuccefsful a lover? was his addrefs fo 
formidable, that no lady could refit him? His Lordfhip, I am 
afraid, was not wholly free from affectation. Great wits, and men 
who court applaufe fram, all the world, are not generally the moft 
aflionate lovers ! 

‘ Prior's Cloe was a poetical and ideal character—poor Pope was 
immoderately and oftentatioufly fond of Patty Blount—and Swift, af- 
ter having admired and ceurted the celebrated Stella near twenty 
years, married her, and was afterwards never in her company but 
when a third perfon was prefent. 

‘I would not infinuate that his Lordfhip was fo cold a lover as 
Swift; nor do I imagine him to be the libertine he wifhes to pafs 
for. Like Lord Foppington in the play, he might think the repu- 
tation of an amour with a fine woman the moft delicious part of the 
bufinefs, 

‘I never heard of any of his Lordfhip’s fuccefsful gallantries, ex- 
cept that which brought Mr. Stanhope into the world. His con- 
tempt of the fex might poffibly arife from their diflike and averfion 
to him. 

* That we may be enabled to furnifh out a finifhed portrait of his 
Lordihip, the Editor of the Characters has bluntly referred us toa 
gentleman diftinguifhed for elegance of manner, and many amiable 
qualities: J¢ is true, be rides well, and ferves the King t+. ‘The gen- 
tleman has made no fecret of a tranfaétion which certainly refleéts 
fome difgrace upon the noble Peer. But he does not with, I am 
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perfuaded, that any man’s general character fhould receive its 
from a fingle a&ion. 

‘ The fact which the Editor alludes to is as follows: Lord Stan. 
hope, during the Earl his father’s life-time, borrowed the fum of 
£- 6000 from this gentleman’s father, upon bond. The father died 
and bequeathed the bond and growing intereft, which at laft was 
accumulated to £. 12,000 to his heirs. The gentleman folicized 
payment of the money in vain for feveral years; he intreated, he 
urged, he threatened to commence a fuit at law againft him, His 
Lordfhip at length offered to pay half the money. The friends of 
the gentleman perfuaded him to accept the propofal, rather thay 
contend with a man fo artful and fo powerful. The gentleman 
took the advice of his friends,’ 

There are feveral entertaining anecdotes and remarks in this 
little pamphlet; and the ingenious Author appears to have 
written with great candour, and freedom from prejudice, hr 
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Art. VII. A S:ries or LETTERS, ADDRESSED TO Soame Je. 
nyns, E/7; on Occafion of vis View of the internal Evidence o 
Chriftianity. By A. Maclaine, D. D. Minifter of the Englith 
Church at the Hague. i2mo. 35.-fewed. Bathurft. 1777.3 


HERE are few publications, that have been more ge. 

nerally read than Mr. Jenyns’s View. Many circum. 
{tances concurred to promote the extenfive circulation and pe- 
rufal of it: fome were pleafed, others were difgufted, and all 
were furprifed, to find, that a writer of his diitinguifhed emi- 
nence and /uppofed principles, fhould avow himfelf an advo. 
cate for Chriftianity. Few poflefled Capmiiar advantages for 
doing effential fervice to the caufe of religion than Mr. Je- 
nyns. But fuch was the nature of his defence, and fo except: 
ionableyin a variety of particulars, the reafoning which he 
adopted, that the moft candid reader could not do lefs than fuf- 
pect at firftthe integrity of his intentions, and fuppofe, that 
he was fneering, when in reality he was ferious and fincere, 
Dr. Maclaine feems to have been in the fame ftate of difa- 
greeable fufpence with the Reviewer *, when he firft began 
to perufe this work: *I muit own, Sir, (he fays) that I had 
read two thirds of your book, before I knew whether I fhould 
place it on the fame fhelf with the treatife of Gilbert Weft, 
or certain writings of Samuel Chubb;’ but farther perufal 
difpz'led his doubts. However, when he found that Mr. J— 
Was in earneft, he ‘ began to apprehend, left that numerous 
clafs of our common adverfaries, who are rather praéticad than 
perfuaded infidels, fhould, on perceiving the fame thing, be- 
gin to be merry.” Nor was the concern he exprefles ground: 


Jefs and imaginary; as it is well known, that an i!l-judged 
a al 
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fence of Chriftianity, conducted by a writer of Mr. J—’s 


ytation, is capable of doing it more injury, and of fur- 
sithing greater occafion of boafting and triumph to its adver- 
ries than an undifguifed and open attack, —¢ lf it fhould ap- 

xr, fays Dr. M— in farther introducing His correfpondence 
with the Author, that, with all your genius and learning, 
you have defended Chriftianity upon principles that lead (as 
men may be differently difpofed) to enthufiafm or to fcepti- 
cm, many will be ready to conclude, that the gofpel, and 
not you, is chargeable with thefe confequences.’ 

After a refpeciful apology for afluming the tone of cenfure 
and criticifm, our Author adds, ‘I have the intereft of Chri- 
fianity too much at heart, not to proteft folemnly again{t your 
method of defending it. Your View of its internal evidence 
iscertainly exceptionable in many refpects. In general, your 
reafoning is neither clofe nor accurate. Your illuftrations run 
wide of the principles they are defigned to explain and en- 
force. One would be tempted fometimes to think, that you, 
yourfelf, loft fight of these principles in the midft of the deful- 
tory detail of arguments and obfervations, which you bring 
to fupport them ; and, while we admire feveral fine touches 
of genius, wit and eloquence, that {trike us in the midft of 
this fplendid confufion, we lament the want of that Juminous 
order and philofophical precifion, that are indifpenfably re- 
uired in a work of this kind.—You look like a man who 
has been fuddenly tranfported into a new fcene of things, 
where a multitude of objects ftrike him at once, and who be- 
gins to defcribe them, before he has had time to confider 
their arrangement and their connexions. Or, to ufe another 
figure that comes nearer to your particular cafe, you lcok like 
a zealous and fpirited volunteer, who has embarked in a veflel, 
furrounded with enemies and affailed by tempeftuous weather, 
and begins to defend and work the fhip, without that experi- 
ence in the art of navigation, or the fcience of difence, that 
is neceflary to enfure fuccefs and victory.’ 

Dr. M— begins with controverting a propofition advanced 
by the Author of the View; viz. © that the credibility of mira- 
cles and prophecies depends upon the internal marks of divi- 
nity that are ftamped upon the Chriftian religion.’ But he is 
far from being fingular, though, in our opinion, very erro- 
heous, in this method of reafoning. Many of the advocates 
of Chriftianity have fallen into, what the logicians call, a vi- 
Cious circle; they firft prove the divinity of the doctrine b 
miracles, and then prove the credibility of miracles by the doc- 
trine, The obfervations of our ingenious Author are, there- 
fore, of general importance; and they concur with thole of 
an excellent writer (Mr. Farmer) in his elaborate differtation 
on 
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on miracles to prove, * that miracles derive no poftine proof 
all from the nature of doctrines or precepts, or what we - 
the internal evidence of a religion. 

* Miracles are faé?s out of the common courfe of Naty; 
and therefore can reft upon no evidence but that of teflimp 
handed down from the ocular witnefles in the Saithful records 
of hiftory. Facts in the courfe of Nature derive a certain _ 
gree of probability from analogy, and are thus rendered ais, 
dible by obfervation and experience: but faéts, out of the 
courfe of Nature, have no fuch characters of credibility to 
fupport them, and muft therefore depend on teftimony alone 
What we call the internal marks of divinity in the gofpel give 
no credibility to miracles, properly {peaking ; they only thew 
that the nature of the doctrines or precepts of a religion fare 
nifh no reafon to make us /u/peé? that the miracles are falfe. 
they only prevent objections againft them; they only hinder 
any proofs of their falfehood from coming from that quarter,— 
but this does not give them any degree of po/itive evidence, 
Nay more, if you can prove from the internal charaéters of 
the Chriftian religion, that its origin is /upernatural, then mi- 
racles are ufelefs ; and, if ufelefs, improbable, in confequence 
of that known maxim, that infinite wifdom does nothing in vain, 
But indeed to a Deift, who demands ftri&t evidence, and will 
not put up with /entimental arguments, you will not be able 
to prove (what are commonly called) the internal characters of 
Chriftianity, unfupported by miracles, that the origin of that 
religion is fupernatural.’ 

The internal charaéters, which our Author enumerates, only 
prove, that a religion, to which they belong, ‘ according to 
our conception of. things, is mot unworthy of God ; or, in other 
words, that we fee nothing in fuch a religion inconfiftent with 
our ideas of the divine Nature and perfections. ‘They prove 
no more, according to the plaineft rules of evidence. But to 
prove that a religion is not unworthy of God (for any thing we 
know) is a very different thing from proving that it comes 
from him by an immediate and /upernatural interpofition.’ 

An exprefs commiffion from above to propagate among men 
the moft excellent and ufeful doctrines and precepts ¢ can be 
afcertained by miracles alone ;’ and this important truth our 
Author has clearly illuftrated and eftablifhed. 

‘ There is, fays Dr. M—, in the precepts, truths, and pro- 
mifes of the gofpel, a kind of evidence of a divine origin, 
that may be called /entimental;’ but this /entimental evidence 
cannot be fairly urged againft thofe who have no fuch demon- 

frrative feelings in favour of a religion, that hath neithet 
miracles, nor pretenfions to miracles, An objector will re 
ply, § that Chriftianity is excellent, but not divine ;’—He will 
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chaps acknowledge, that Jefus and his apoftles were among 
the moralifts what Archimedes and Newton were among the 
mathematicians :—He will obferve, that the precepts of Chrift 
nay be within the {phere of human capacity, whofe degrees are 
garious in different perfons, and whofe limits, even in this part 
of the great fcale, it is fo difficult to afcertain.——And, as to 
the exprefs promifes of pardon and immortality, the objeCtor 
will tell you, that they are yet to be accomplifhed, and that 
the certainty of that accomplifhment is only deducible from 
thofe famples of power that were difplayed by Chrift, when 
he calmed the tempefts, healed the fick, arofe from the dead, 
and fent down upon his church the fpirit of wifdom, viftory, 
and power. It was then (will he fay, and I think with 
truth) that Chrift, properly {peaking, fhewed his divine com- 
miffion’ . 

The Author proceeds to contraft the internal characters of 
fublimity and excellence, that are ftamped upon the do@trines 
and precepts of the gofpel, with the rank and capacities of 
thofe, who promulgated them to the world; and very juftly 
obferves, * that the tenor of the argument. changes, and here 
the proof of a /upernatural difpenfation properly commences. 
Why ?—Becaufe we have here areal miracle, and miracles 
alone are the aired? proof of a commiffion immediately divine.’ 

Having fhewn what is the nature and whole amount of the 
internal evidence of a religion in atteftation of its divine ori- 
gin, and how it fhould be diftinguifhed from the poftive proofs 
of prophecies and miracles, Dr. M— examines the internal 
charaQers in favour of the gofpel which Mr. J— has adduced, 
and obferves, that inftead of ferving to demonftrate its divi- 
nity, they would rather turn to its difcredit. 

The religion contained in the New Teftament, fays Mr. 
Jenyns, ‘* is intirely new, both with regard to its object and 
ottrines, nay TOTALLY unlike every thing which had ever be- 
fore entered into the mind of man.” 

‘ The mere novelty of a doétrine (replics our Author) is 
furely no proof, either of its truth or divine origin: for, if it 
were, the fantaftic dreams of enthufiafts would often put in 
aclaim to a divine authority. The gofpel is compofed of 
fatts, doéirines, precepts, and promifes.—Novelty alone proves 
neither the reality of the firft, nor the truth of the fecond, nor 
the obligation of the third, nor the certainty or future accom- 
plithment of the laft. Faé?s, whether ordinary or miraculous, 
muft be proved by hiftory ; doctrines and procepts may be intrin- 
fically ufeful and reafonable, but their divine authority can 
only be demonftrated by miracles ; and the certainty and 2c- 
complifhment of promifes and threatenings reft upon the fame 
foundation.’ 
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Dr. M— next inquires how far the characters of inpip, 
novelty afcribed to the religion of the New Teftament by Mr 
J—, are really found in it; and it appears, in the courfe of hig 
reafoning, that none of the diftinctive characters of the Chrif. 
ian religion, fuch as the promife of pardon to the penitent 
of fuccour to the humble, and of eternal life, are totally sielibe 
every thing which had before entered into the mind of man, © Noy 
is the morality of the gofpel, though carried to a much higher 
point of purity and perfection, than even the fcience of morals 
that appeared in the beft productions of the Pagan fages, totally 
unlike what we find in the writings of Plato, Xenophon, and 
Cicero; and as much may be faid of the feripture doétrines 
concerning the perfections of the Supreme Being,’ 

He proceeds to fhew that this propofition, advanced by the 
Author of the View, according to his own reprefentation of 
the Chriftian fyftem, is not true ; for the * objet’ of this re. 
ligion, which is to prepare us by a ftate of probation for the 
kingdom of heaven, is not intirely new, as he maintains: nor 
are the doctrines of the gofpel; with refpec to the vanity 
(or worthlef[nefs, as Mr. J— improperly expreffes it) of the 
world, the refurrection of the dead, the laft judgment, and 
the triumph and joy of the righteous at and after this period, 
in fuch a fenfe peculiar to the gofpel as to be totally diffimi- 
lar to every thing that had before entered into the mind of 
man. He then charges the ingenious writer with an error in 
point of fact, where he aflerts, that no other religion except 
‘the Chriftian * has reprefented the Supreme Being in the cha. 
racter of three perfons united in one God ;’ and with another 
more ftriking miftake in point of reafoning, when he affirms, 
© that no other religion has attempted to reconcile thofe feem- 
ingly contradictory, but both true propofitions, the contingeny 
of future events and the foreknowledge of Gad, or the free-will 
of the creature with the overruling grace of the Creator.’ After 
fhewing what is meant by the proper idea of reconciling feem- 
ingly repugnant doctrines, he maintains that the facred writ 
ers have never profeffed nor attempted to reconcile them. ‘If 


fuch an attempt had been made, it would have been fuccels- | 


ful, and would have faved a world of trouble, wrangling, 
and fubtilty to the nece/itarian metaphyficians, from ‘Zeno to 
Leibnitz, and to the Predeftinarian divines, from St. Auguftin 
to Auguftus Toplady.’ 

We muft pafs over our Author’s remarks on the other proofs 
which Mr. J— has introduced to prove his /econd propofition, 
and prefent our Readers with his account of the exceptionable 
reprefentation which the View contains of the perfonal cha- 
racter of Chrift, ‘ You alledge that this charaéter is m@ 


and extraordinary, and {fo indeed itis, You wave, ony 
the 
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he proofs of this, deducible from the fupernatural birth, the 
forty days faft, the various niracles, the death and re{urrec- 
jon of the divine Saviour, which are the chief circumitances, 
that conftitute the mew and extraordinary in bis character. 
Your reafon for not employing thefe proois, which are /2 much, 
pay, perhaps chiefly to the purpofe, is ‘ becaule thefe circum- 
fances will (/ay yo”) have but little effect upon the minds of 
unbelievers, who, if they beiieve not the religion, will give no 
qedit to the relation of thefe facts.’ You think, then, that, 
atthis time of day, it is poffible to believe this religion (1. e. 
to believe its divine eutherity and origin ;) previoully to the be- 
lief of Chrift’s miricles ond refurrection, tho’ it was to thefe mi- 
neles and this refurection that Chrift himfeif appealed for the 
uth of his religion, or (which is the fame thing) the divi- 
nity of his mifion—This is fingular ercugh :—-but what 1s 
fill much more fo, is, to fee you attempting to prove to thefe 
people, who reject the miracles and refurrection of Chrift, that 
his character was wew and extraordinary. For, when you have 
proved this to Detils, what then? W5ull this lead them to be 
lieve the truth and divinity of the relizion, when, rejeCling 
the miracles and sefuriection of tts Author, they can only 
confider him as an enthufiaft, or an impoftor? but perhaps 
you imagine, that, when you have proved the character of 
Chrift to be mew and extrasraina’y, this will engage them to 
believe his miracles. ‘This, Sir, would be really trifling with 
the principles of evidence, in a ftrange manner. You cannot 
think that the idea of Chriff’s character, as new and extraor- 
dinary, is more adap‘ed to prove the truth of his refurrection, 
than the ocular tefiimony of five hundred witnefles tranfmit- 
ted in the annals of hiftory:— You cannot think that it is a 
fronger proof of this event than the conduct, zeal and intre- 
pidity of the apoftles (who would not have facrificed all the 
blefings of this life and the hopes of another, in order to 
lupport the caufe of a dead impofter who had cruelly deceived 
them) or than the amazing power and fucceis that attended 
the miniftiy of thefe apofiles with all the oppefition and ma- 
lignity of the world fet in array againft them. 

But after aill—when you come to prove that the charaéter of 
Chrift is new and extracrdinary, you make ufe for this pur- 
pole of a moft exceptionable argument. You prove it by af- 
timing that he is the founder of a religion which is tota/ly 
unconneéted with all human policy and governme:t, and therefore, 
totaly unconducive to any worlily purpofe whatever.—* If you had 
been able to prove this pernicious paradox, you would almoff have 
Perjuaded me to be a Deifi— But here, as in fome other places, 
you forget what you detigned io prove, and entertain us with 
many good things which we don’t deny, but which have no 
elation to what you affirmed and were to prove.’ 
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Mr. ‘f— adds to the above paradox, * that God built the 
world upon one plan, and a religion for it on another—that he 
has revealed a religion which not only contradié?s the Principal 
paflions and inclinations that he has implanted in our Na. 
ture, but is incompatible with the whole ceconomy of that world 
in which he has thought proper to place us.’ Thefe fenti- 
ments, our Author obferves, are * pernicious to the caufe of 
Chriftianity in the very higheft degree:’ And to prove the 
falfhood of them, he fhews at large, ‘ that the true ends of 
civil government are beft promoted, nay, can only be accom. 
plifhed by the fpirit and influence of the Chriftian religion; 
and that this religion neither contradiéis the natural paffions 
and inclinations that God has implanted in us, nor prohibits 
the purfuit and enjoyment of fhe comforts and advantages of 
human life.’ After a long detail of juft reafoning on thefe 
particulars, and fufficiently evincing the beneficial influence of 
religion on the prefent condition of mankind, he adds, * you 
fee, Sir, that I am not afhamed to profefs myfelf one of thofe 
whom you cal], with a fneer, the gocd managers, who chufe 
to take a little of this world in their way to heaven, This] 
am, from principle; for in faét I have little of the world to 
take; Iam neither a Jord of the board of trade, nor a mem- 
ber of parliament, nor a man of fortune! and therefore when 
I fay, that it is lawful for the Chriftian to be concerned in the 
affairs of the world, and to enjoy its advantages, I fpeak dif- 
intereftedly; nay, I defend your practice againft your princi- 
pies. And itis the eafieft tafk I ever undertook.’ He then 
proceeds to explain fome {cripture-texts which Mr. J— has 
mifinterpreted and mifapplied, ‘ when St. John faid, Love not 
the world, &c. 1 John ii. 15. he faid fomething very empha- 
tic. It is fimilar to the vow you made by your god-fathers 
at your baptifm, to renounce the world, the devil, and the fief, 
you don’t, however, fuppofe, that a man is obliged, by this 


. vow, to live in the world, as if he were out of it—to refufea 


commiffion of the peace, a feat in parliament, a penfion, ora 
peerage,—to throw his Guides into the fire, or to break his 
ftatues, like an Iconoclaft; to fhut his heart to the tender 
connexions, and to the amiable charities of human nature. It 
was not certainly this monaftic frenzy that St. John had in 
view ; nor did he mean that we fhould extinguifh every elegant 
tafte, and every natural paffion.—’ 

Our Author’s fifth Letter is employed in examining fome of 
the examples and arguments introduced by Mr. J— for il- 
luftrating and eftablifhing his third propofition ; and particu- 
larly in refuting his notions of valour, patriotifm and friend- 
fhip, as fiétitious virtues in confequence of which he diicards 
them from the clafs of excellencies, allowed or requiies ae 
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Chriftianity. In contrafting the ackno.tedced and boafted 
virtues of the heathens wich thofe which Chriftianity infpires 
and recommends, Mr. J— has betrayed himfelf into feveral 
rofs errors and mifreprefentations: he has neecle/sly and ab- 
furdly derogated from pagan virtue, when he fays, * that the 
moft celebrated virtues of the pagans are more oppofite to the 
fpirit, and more inconfiftent with the end of Chriftian mora- 
Jity, than even their moft infamous vices; and that a Lrutus 
and a Cato leave the world more unqualified for, and more 
inadmiffible into the kingdom of heaven, than a Afefalina or 
an Heliogabalus, with al] their proflizacy about them.’ * This, 
fays our Author, is fuch a paradox as | don’t remember to 
have met with elfewhere. Brutus (fay you) murdered the op- 
preflor of his country; you ought to have faid killed, until 
the murder had been proved: I don’t deny that it was a fort 
of murder. However, if murder (in the ufual acceptation of 
that word) is then only committed, when a man takes away 
the life of his fellow-creature, from the impulle of cruelty, 
perfonal intereft or lawlefs refentment, the action of Brutus, 
which was, or is fuppofed to have been of a public nature, in 
its motive and object, feems rather to deferve the name of ho- 
micide, committed through political fanaticifm—a pernicious 
paffion, indeed, which is always fubverfive of civil order, 
though it dces not always denote bad intention. Political 
fanaticifm is the fource of anarchy, as political fuperftition is 
the fupport of tyranny. If, however, in the aciion of Bru- 
ius, a zeal for the REPUBLIC was the predominant motive, 
whatever chaftifement his homicide might have deferved from 
the civil magiftrate, it could not pafs for murder in the eye 
of the all-feeing Judge; much lefs ought you to have founded 
upon it a comparifon between his moral charaéter, and thofe 
of a Heliogabalus and a Meflalina to his difadvantage. It is 
well known, that the private character of Brutus was mild 
and amiable; and it is pretended, that, by the particular con- 
ftitution of the Roman government, his killing Cafar was a 
ftep fufceptible of defence. This, indeed, I don’t affirm ; 
it is, however, certain, that the point has been difpuced ; 
but no difpute can arife about the incapacity of a Meflaiina, 
or of an Heliogabalus, to approach an abode where purity of 
heart and fan@tity reign, efpecially if they pretended to enter 
there with ail their profitgacy about them. 
For vice, though to a radiant angel linkfd, p-/ 
Would fate itfelf on a celeflial bed, | 
And prey on garbage.’ SHakesPcare’s Hamlet, 
Dr. M— clofes his Review of Mr. F—’s three propofitions 
with the following general obfervations. ¢ Thus, Sir, I have 
gone through your three propofitions, with alternate feelings 
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of pleafure and pain, arifing from the fingular mixture of piety 
wit, error, wifdom, and paradox, that they exhibit to an at. 
tentive obferver, ‘IUhere is a glare in the whole, that may 
dazzie the unwary; and this efiect it hath produced on a mul. 
titude of readers; if [ have not been greatly mifinformed, 
And it is furely to be lamented, that, after having faid, in 
one moment, the moft excellent things in defence of Chri- 
ftianity, and that alfo in the moft elegant, original, and af- 
fecting manner, you throw out, in another, the ftrangeft re. 
prefentations of the fpirit and genius of that divine religion,’ 

In his critique on Mr. J—’s replies to the objections of 
Deifts, Dr. M— obferves, that his * manner of aniwering the 
objections of unbelievers will often tend to multiply the ca- 
vils which deifm draws from incidental objects, and thus per- 
plex the feeble minds of well-meaning Chriftians.’ 

In proof of the necefiity of Chriltianity, Mr. J— refers to 
the ¢ {tate of thofe barbarous nations who are placed on the 
very lowelt line in the fcale of humanity,’ whereas, fays our 
Author, * you ought to have begun with Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, the feats of Jearning and arts.’ You fay, indeed, 
* that human reafon in its higheft ftate of cultivation, amon 
the philofophers of Greece and Rome, was never able to form 
a religion comparable to Chriflianity ;’ but this is faying the 
thing very feebly :—it is only fhewing a fmall part of the truth: 
it is paffing rapidly over the moft glaring fads, that fhew, 
with a blaze of evidence, the ineftimable advantages of the 
Chriitian religion. You ought to have fhewn that the pro- 
grels of religious and moral knowledge, in thefe nations, bore 
no fort of pr-portion to their improvements in civilization, li- 
terature, eloquence, and the ufeful and elegant arts of life: 
—fo far from it, that the faireft afpects of Auman fcience were 
degraded by a motley mixture of the moft difgufting forms of 
idolatry and fuperftition, You ought to have fhewn them al- 
tars raifed to the unknown God, ftatues regarded as endued 
with divine power, religious fervices confecrated to vices in 
that very city, where Socrates taught philofophy, where Plato 
and Xenophon difplayed the treafures of their mafter’s wif- 
dom, where Sophocles and Euiipides compofed their tragedies, 
an3 where Phidias made the marble breathe life, character, and 
beauty in their moft fublime and graceful forms.’— 

Mr. J—, in reply to thofe who urge errors and contra- 
diétions in derogation from the credibility of the fcripture 
hiftory, maintains, ¢ that the truth of a revelation is not af- 
fected by the fallibility of thofe who wrote its hiftory. ‘ But 
this aflertion, fays Dr, M---, cannot be admitted as a gene- 
ral principle : its truth depends upon the degree of fallibility 
in the hiftorian, and upon the objects to which it extends: 
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becaufe, however true a revelation may be in itfclf, i.e. with 
refpect to the perfons who have immediately received it, it can- 
not be true, with refpect to you and me, or in other words, 
we cannot be perfuaded of its truth, but by our conviction of 
the accuracy and fidelity of thofe who relate it; and this ac- 
curacy cannot be fully afcertained, but by fuch a fuperintend- 
ant infpiration, at leaft, as fecures the hiltorian againft all e/- 
fential error.” Nir. J— maxes other very unwarrantable concef- 
fons which our Author has fufiiciently expofed, 

His reply to another objeQli.n, founded in the incredibility 
of fome of the fcripture doctrines * ftrikes at the foundation 
of all evidence whatever.” ‘The doctrines which he fpecifies are 
thofe of the Trinity and atonement for fin by the fufferings of 
Chrift; and of thefe, allowing them in the vulgar acceptation 
to be fcripture truths, he fays, that * the one contradié?s all 
the principles of human reafon, and the other all our ideas of 
divine juftice.”, Upon which Dr. M— remarks, that, * it is as 
impoffible for us to belicve them’ (on his fuppofition) © in 
our character of reefonable beings, as it is to believe, that 
twice two makes five, or that an action may be juft and un- 
juft at the fame time, and in the fame circumftances ; for every 
propofition, that evidently contrad.c7: the principles of reafon, is 
equivalent to the two now mentioned.’ 

As the caufe of rational Chriftianity has fuffered more from 
the miftakes and undefigned mifreprefentations of its friends 
than from the utmoft powers of the criticifm or calumny of 
its avowed adverfaries, thefe letters cannot fail of being accept- 
able to the public. Mr. —’s book, however laudable the 
defign with which it was written, may, without a feafonable 
antidote of this kind, miflead the unwary reader, propagate 
erroneous and difhonourable notions of the doctrines and {pi- 
ritand evidence of Chriftianity and ultimately diflerve the caufe 
which it was intended to promote, Confidering the import 
ance of the fubject and the character of the writer, whofe work 
has now pafled under review, our Readers will not be dif- 
pleafed at the particular attention we have paid toit, and the 
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Art. VIII. Rowley’s Poems, concluded. 


HE exterior evidence in favour of the authenticity of thefe 
Poems (fee our Reviews of April and May) refts chiefly 
on the following circumftances ; 
_ The exiftence of Rowley is determined by Mr. Catcott’s tef- 
timonies, beyond all difpute. 
That he was an author is equally evident, and that he was a 
poet, there are competent proofs. 
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The MSS. were brought to light in the year 1748, given up 
to Chatterton’s father, a {choolmafter, to make covers for his 
ee copy-books ‘This man, it feems, had 4 turn for poetry, 
Ot courte, he iaved, trom the mere piety of his taite, fuch mate 
ters as he found of that kind. 

The father dies, and the fon (at an age when he could not 
entertain even the tdea of fabrication) at the age of fifteen, 
meeting with Mr, Catcott, gives him readily, and without re. 
ward, the Briftow Tragedy, Rowley’s epitaph on Mr, Ca. 
nynge’s grandfather, and one or two other little pieces, 

At the fame time Mr. Catcott ‘ well recoileéts’ that he men. 
tioned moft of the poems, fome of them large ones, which 
have fince appeared, as being then in his pofieftion. 

The ind:ftinét manner of writing the verfes on the parch- 
ments, running in the ordinary way of profe, was peculiar to 
that age, and the MSS. produced by Chatterton were in the 
fame form. Thefe are ftrong teftimonies, and fuch as it is 
not eafy to invalidate. For what fhould induce, nay what 
fhould enable a boy of fifteen, ignorant of every language but 
his own, to write long poems in an obfolete ftyle, which, 
though in poor circumftances, he readily gave away? And 
could he, at the fame time, have preconceived the plans of the 
Interlude of the Tournament, the Battle of Haftings, &c, 
which he announced to Mr. Catcott on his firft application? 

That he was an adventurer, that he became an hackney-writer, 
that he had fancy and invention, that he had neceflities with- 
out principles to {ftand in their way, are circumnftances, indeed, 
of no promifing afpect towards the originality of our Poems,— 
But thefe muft all lofe their force ; for they are all of difcovery 
fubfequent to Chatterton’s communicating the MSS. to Mr. 
Catcott and Mr. Barrctt. The charity-fchool boy of Briftol, 
when enrolled in the regifter of Grubftreet, would become a 
different being. Of the papers which, in his former fituation, 
he had readily given away, he would begin to find the value. 
He would think of muftering and enlarging his collection, and 
probably have recourfe to expedients, as Swift fays, 

‘ To fwell the volume’s price a fhilling.’ 
he Her, we apprehend, lies the true ftate of the matter. 

And now for the internal evidence. If our Readers will be 
pleafed to turn to the Review for April, they will find fome 
extraéts from thefe Poems, in which are feveral verfes, and one 
entire fong, in Italics. What is fo printed we conclude to be 
the manufa@ture of Chatterton. 

The following ftanza is in the Songe to Zilla: 

Oh thou, whereer (thie Bones att refte) 
Thye fpryte to haunte delyghteth bette, 


Whether 
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Whether upponne the bloud embrewedd pleyne, 
Orr whare thou kennft from farre 
The dyf{mall crye of warre, 

Orr feeft fomme mountayne made of corfe of fleyne. 

Thofe who can fuppofe that this ftanza was written in the 
fteenth century muft be very little acquainted with the ftyle 
sd manners of our poetry in that period. Only change the 
orthography and it is perfectly modern: 

O thou, where’er (thy bones at reft) 
‘Thy fprite to haunt delighteth beft, 
Whether upon the blood embrued plain, 
Or where thou ken’ft from far 
The difmal cry of war, 
Or feeft fome mountain made of corpfe of flain. 
Compare this with the odes of Gray and Collins, and the 
narks of imitation will be fufficiently evident. But then there 
xe other paflages in the fame Poem that have all the appear- 


ance of originality. 
We fhall lay before our Readers a fhort extra& from the 
Battle of Haftings : 
And now an arrowe from a bowe unwote 
Into Erle Cuthbert’s harte eftfoons dyd flee; 
Who dying fayd; ah me! how hard my lote! 
Now flayne, mayhap, of one of lowe degree. 
So have I feen a leafie elm of yore 
Have been the pride and glorie of the pleine; 
But when the fpendyng landlord is growne poore, 
It falls beneathe the axe of fome rude {weine; 
And like the oke, the fovran of the woode, 
Its fallen boddie tells you how it ttoode. 


When Edelward perceevd Erle Cuthbert die, 

On Hubert ftrongeit of the Normanne crewe, 

As wolfs when hungred on the cattel flie, 

So Edelward amaine upon him flewe. 

With thilk a force he hyt hym to the grounde ; 

And was demafing howe to take his life, 

When he behynde received a ghaftlie wounde 

Gyven by de Torcie, with a ftabbyng knyfe; 
Bafe trecherous Normannes, if fuch attes you doe, 
The conquer’d maie claime victorie of you. 


The Erlie felt de Torcie’s trecherous knyfe 
Han made his crymfon bloude and fpirits floe; 
And knowlachyng he foon muit quyt this lyfe, 
Refolved Hubert thould too with hym goe. 
He held hys truftie {werd againft his brefte, 
And down he fell, and peerc’d him to the harte ; 
And both together then did take their reite, 
Their foules from corpfes unaknell’d depart ; 
And both together foughte the unknown fhore, 
Where we fhal]l goe, where manie’s gon before. 
Gg4 Kynge 
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Kynge Harolde Torcie’s trechery cy! fpie, 
And hie alofe his temper’d fwerd dyd welde, 
Cut offe his arme, and made the bloude to flie, 
H's proof fleel armoure did him littel theelde; 
And not contente, he fplete his hede in twaine, 
And down he tumbled on the bloud:e grounde; 
Mean while the other erlies on the playne 
Gave and received manie a bloudie wounde, 
Such as the arts in warre han learnt with care, 
But manie knyghtes were women in men’s geer, 
Herrewald, borne on Sarim’s {preddyng plaine, 
Where Thor’s fam’d temple manie ages lloode ; 
Where Draids, auncicnt preets, did ryghtes ordaine, 
And in the middle thed the vi¢tvms bluude ; 
Where auncient Bardi dyd their verles fynge 
Of Cetar conquer'd, and his miga‘y hotte, 
And how oJd Tynyan, necromaucing kynge, 
Wrec ’d all hys fhyppyng on the Brittith coafte, 
Ane made hym in his tatter’d berks to fli, 
> Till Tynyan’s dethe and oppertuatty. 


To make it mere renomed than before, 
(!, tho a Saxon, yet the truthe will telle) 
The Saxonnes fieynd the place wyth Brittith gore, 
Where nete but bloud of facrifices felle. 

‘ho’ Whrytitans, fylle they thophte mouch of the pile, 
And here theie mett when caufes dyd it neede; 
?Twas here the auncient El-ers of the Iile 
Dyd by the trecherie of Hengiit bleede : 

O Hengilt! han thy caufe bia good and true, 
Thou wouldit fuch murdrous acts as thefe efchew, 


The erlie was a manne of hie degree, 
And han that caie full manie Normannes fleine; 
Three Norman Champyons of hve degree 
Tie leite to fmoke upos the bloudie pleine: 
The -ier Fitzbotevilleine did then advaunce, 
And with his bowe he fmote the erlies hede; 
Who eftfoons gored bym with his tylting launce, 
And at his horfes feet he tumbled dede: 
His partyng fpirit hovered o’er the floude 
Of foddayne roufhynge mouche lov’d pourple bloude, 


De Viponte then, a f{quier of low degree, 
An arrowe drewe with all his myghte ameine; 
The arrowe graz’d upon the erlics knee, 
A punie wounde, that caufd but little peine. 
So have I feene a Dolthead place a itone, 
Enthoghte to flaie a driving rivers courfe ; 
But better han it bin to lett alone,’ 
It onlie drives it on with mickle force; 
‘The earlie, wounded by fo bafe a hynde, 
Rays’d furyous doyngs in his noble mynde. 


There 
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There is no coubt t> be entertained concerning the originality 
of this. It wears the genuine,-fimple, ftrong-woven garb of 
antiquity, and could noi be the production of a modern pen, 

‘+ Their fouls from corpfes uxakuell'd depart,’ 
determines a word of Shakefpeare’s, about which there has been 
sauch puzzling critici{fm, 

‘ Unhouiel’d, unanotnted, unanneal’d.’ 
Unknell’d, undoubtedly. ‘The foul’s departure unannounce 
by the found of the beil, which was to give notice to the 
people to pray for its fafe pailage. 

There is another expreffion of the fame pcet’s, 

‘ Th’ unraveli’d fleeve of Time.’ 

Something like which we find in Rowley : 

So have I {een a rocke o’er others hange, 

Who, ftronglie plac’d, laughde at his flippry flate, 

But when he falls with heaven-peercing bange 

That he the /zeve unravels all their fate. 
This alludes to a kind of knitted doublet anciently in ufe, the 
texture of which terminating with the fleeve, when that was 
broke, the whole would ravel off, 

Without further quotations, or extending this Article-to a 
greater length, though tempted fo to do by many curious cir- 
cumitances, we do not heiitate to pronounce that thefe Poems 
are the original productions of Rowley, with many alterations 
and interpolations by Chatterton. L 





Art. 1X. The Hiffory of America. By William Robertfon, D. D. 
Principal of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and Hiftoriographer to 
his Majefty for Scotland. 2 Vols. 4to. 11. 16s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1777. 

ROM the clofe of the fifteenth century we date the moft 
4 fplendid era in the hiftory of modern times. Difcoveries 
were then made, the influence of which defcended to pofterity, 
and events happened that gave a new direction to the fpirit 
of nations. At that period the powers of Europe affumed their 
political exiftence ; arranged themfelves in {tations which the 
ftill con:inue to hold, and adopted the maxims of conduc by 
which their councils are fill governed. Internal improve- 
ments kept pace with external advantages, and rifing from 
the ruins of antiquity, literature and the arts began to appear, 

The invention of printing forwarded the revival of letters, by 

facilitating the ttudy of the ancients. “The reformation in re- 

ligion fet on foot a {pirit of inquiry, which, extending itfelf to 
every taing, laid the foundation of future fcience. From the 

flumber of ages the human genius at laft awoke, and, after a 

paufe of many centuries, men began to think. To crown this 

biilliant pericd, an hardy and adventurous failor wrought a new 
, {cene 
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fcene of wonders. Conducted by the enthufiafm of genius. 
and affitted with the light of philofophy, Columbus made the 
boldeft of human efforts; and venturing where man had never 
ventured, upon the unknown interminable ocean, he extended 
the boundaries of knowledge, difcovered another hemifphere 
and added, as it were, a new continent to the globe. , 

To the inhabitants of Europe, America was in every refpe& 
a new world. ‘here the face of the earth changed its appear 
ance. The plants, andtrees, and animals, were ftrange; and 
nature feemed no longer the fame. A continent opened that 
appeared to have come recently from the hands of the Creator, 
and which fhewed lakes, rivers, and mountains on a grander 
fcale, and the vegetable kingdom in greater magnificence, than 
in the other quarters of the globe; but the animal tribes jn a 
ftate of degradation, few in number, degenerated in kind, im- 
perfect, and unfinifhed. The human {pecies in the earlieft 
{tage of its progrefs, vaft and numerous nations, in the moft 
rude form of the favage ftate which philofophers have cone 
templated, two great empires in the Jowett degree of civiliza- 
tion, which any records have tranfmitted to our review, pres 
fent to the philofophic eye the mott fruitfu! fubje& of {peculae 
tion that is to be found in the annals of hillory, 

The difcovery of the New World is not only a curious 
fpe&tacle to the philofopher, but by the change which it ef. 
fefted,fan interefting event to the human race. When Co- 
lumbus fet fail for unknown Jands, he little expected or be- 
lieved that he was to make a revolution in the fyftem of human 
affairs, and to form the deftiny of Europe for ages to come. 
The charaéter of modern times, fo very different from thofe of 
antiquity; the fpirit of commerce which acts every where and 
moves the world; the civilization or corruption carried along 
with it; the ftrain of our virtues and of our vices; the direc- 
tion of our talents and powers, the ideas, the manners of na- 
tions, all derive their origin from the intercourfe of Europe with 
the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

The importance and celebrity of the fubje&, have, of late, 
attracted the attention of philofophers and hiftorians, Views 
and fketches of the new world have been given by able writers, 
and fplendid portions of the American ftory, have been adorned 
with all the beauties of eloquence. But hitherto no author has 
beftowed the mature and profound inveftigation which fuch a 
fubjeé&t required, or has finifhed upon a regular plan, that 
complete narration and perfect whole, which it is the province 
of the hiftorian to tranfmit to pofterity, 

That rage of theory, and paffion for fyftem, which is the 
difeafe of modern philofophy, has infected almoft all the wri- 
tings on this fubject. Authors have delivered themfelves up to 
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their imagination, when they fhould have exercifed their judgs 
ment, wild fpeculation has occupied the place of fober fcience, 
and the colours of poetry have dazzled where the light of phi- 
Jofophy {hould have fhone. On thefe accounts we reckon it 
fortunate for the Republic of Letters that a fubject of fo much 
lyftre and importance fhould, for thefe feveral years, have ene 
rofled the ftudies of Dr. Robertfon, whole induftry to invefti- 
ate hiftorical truth, whofe accuracy to examine particulars, 
and whofe comprehenfion of mind to form decifions and judg- 
ments, have, on former occafions, been rewarded, with an high 
degree of public gratitude and applaufe. 

The hiftory of America is divided into eight books. Jn the 
frt book the Author delineates the progrefs of navigation 
among the ancients, the Egyptians, the Phenicians, the Jews, 
the Carthaginians, the Greeks, and the Romans, as prepara- 
tory to seefe of the moderns, and defcribes its revival among 
them, favoured by their romantic expeditions to Afia, and pro- 
moted by the invention of the Mariners Compafs. 

In the fecond book he relates the voyage of Columbus, the 
difcovery of the new world, and the fettlement of the firft Spa- 
nifh colony in Hifpaniola. 

The third book contains an account of new difcoveries and 
fettlements, various meafures for the treatment of the Indians, 
and preparations for the invafion of Mexico. 

In the fourth the Author gives us a defcription of America 
when firft difcovered, and a philofophical inquiry into the man- 
ners and policy of its ancient inhabitants. 

The fifth book gives us the hiftory of the conqueft of New 
Spain, by Cortes; and the fixth contains the conqueft of Peru 
by Pizarro. 

In the feventh book Dr. Robertfon takes a view of the infti- 
tutions and manners of the Mexicans and Peruvians, the only 
civilized ftates in America, and draws a comparifon between 
Mexico and Peru. 

In the eighth book, not the leaft curious and interefting of 
his work, he defcribes the Spanifh fyftem of colonization, and 
gives us the interior government and prefent ftate of Spanifh 
America. 

From this fhort account the Reader will obferve, not onl 
the unity but alfo the comprehenfive range and beautiful grada- 
tion of the plan which the Author has purfued. 

As Dr. Robertfon, on many occafions, departs from former 
hiftorians, and places characters and events in a new light, he 
acquaints us with the fources from which he derived his intel- 
ligence. The fame of his former writings facilitated the fuc- 
cefs with which he has conduéted the refearch ; and his name, 
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well known in Europe, procured him feveral manu(fcripts from 


Spain, and induced the courts of Vienna and St. Petey 
to intereft themfelves in the caufe of letters. 

Fiom feverz! perfons who had refided in moft of the Spanifh 
colonies he received anfwers to a fet of queries which he tran. 
{mitted to them concerning the cuftoms and policy of the Native 
Anicricans, and the nature of the feveral inflitutions jp the 
Spanifh fet:'ements. He applicd for information to other quar. 
ters. M. Je Chevalier de Pinto, the Minifler from Portuval to 
the couit of Great Britain, who commanded for feveral years 
a: Mataorofia, a fettlement cf the Portuguefe in the interior 
pat of Brezil, where the Indians are numerous, and their of}. 
ginal manners little altered by any intercourfe with Europeans, 
fent very full anfwers to his queries, concerning the chara@ter 
and inftitutions of the natives of America. 

M. Suard, the tranflator of his Hiftory of the’ Reign of 
Charles V. into French, procured him anfwers to the fame 
gueries from M. de Bougainville, who had opportunities of ex. 
amining the Indians both of North and South America; and 
from M. Godin le Jeune, who refided fifteen years among In. 
cians in Quito, and twenty yeais in Cayenne, which anfwers 
M, de la Condamine examined and enlarged a few wecks bee 
fore his death. 

His inquiries were not confined to one region in America, 
Governor Hurchinfon recommended the confideration of his 
queries to Mr. Hawley and Mr. Brainerd, two Proteftant mif- 
fionaries employcd among the Indians of the Five Nations, 
From the valuable nautical library, collected by Alexander Dal- 
rymple, Efq; he received fome very rare books, particularly 
two large volumes of memorials, partly manufcript, partly in 
print, which were prefenied to the court of Spain during the 
reigns of Philip IIl. and Philip LV. and which contain many 
curious particulars with refpeét to the interior ftate of the Spa- 
nifh colonies, and the various fchemes for their improvement, 

He hath publifhed a catalogue of the Spanifh books and ma- 
nufcripts which ke hath confulted in the courfe of this work, 

confifting of twelve pages in quarto. To fome this may feem 
the efiect of oftentation, but to us it appears highly laudable, 
as we deem it the arft obje& of an hiftorian to authenticate 
what he relates. If certainty is any where to be fou-ht after, 


it is in hiftorical refearches. Even at this diftance of time it 


furgh 


would not be difficult for us to point out defedts with regard to 
information in the hiftorians of Greece and Rome; defects not 
Gwdngeete their want of candour or veracity, but es their want 
of inquiry and attention. Religious and political prejudices 
blinded the hiltorians of the paft age, Extravagant theory has, 
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i fome meafure, perverted thofe of the prefent ; at laft hiftory 
ceafes to be a fable 7 truth begins to appear, and we rejoice at 
every effort to cftablifh or continue her reign, ee 

As a fpecimen of the work, we fhall extract the defcription 
of America from the beginning of the fourth book. 

¢ When we contemplate the New World, the firft circumftance 
that ftrikes us is its immenfe extent. | It was not a fmall portion of 
theearth, fo inconfiderable that it might have efcaped the obferva- 
tion OF refearch of former ages, which Columbus diicovered. He 
made known a new hemifphere, of greater extent than either Europe, 

or Afia, or Africa, the three noted divifions of the ancient contie 
nent, and not much inferior in dimenfions to a third part of the 
habitable globe. 
‘ America is remarkable not only for its magnitude, but for its 
ofition. It ftretches from the northern polar circle to a high 
fouthern latitude, ebove fifteen hundred miles beyond the farthett 
extremity of the old continent on that fide of the line. A country 
of fuch extent paffes through ail the climates capable of becoming 
the habitation of man, and fit for yielding the various produétions 

eculiar either to the temperate or to the torrid regions of the earthe 

¢ Next tothe extent of the New World, the grandeur of the ob- 
jets which it prefents to view is molt apt to iike the eye of an ob- 
fever. Nature feems here to have carried on her operations with a 
bolder hand, and to have diliinguifhed the fcateres of this country 
by a peculiar magnificence. The mountains of America are much 
{uperior in height to thofe in the other divilions of the glcbe. Even 
the plain of Quito, which may be confidered zs the bafe of the Andes, 
is elevated farther above the fea than the top of the Pyrenecs, This 
flupendous ridge of the Andes, no lefs remarkabie tor extent than 
elevation, rifes in different places more than one-third above the 
Pike of ‘feneriffe, the higheit land in the ancient hemifphere. The 
Andes may literally be faid to hide their heads in the clouds; the 
forms often roll, and the thunder burfls below their fummiis, which, 
though expofed to the rays of the fun in the centre of the torid 
zone, are covered with everlafling fnows. | 

‘ From thofe lofty mountains defcend rivers proportionally large, 
with which the reams in the ancient continent are sot to be com- 
pared, either for length of courfe, or the vail body of water which 
they roll towards the ocean, The Maragnon, the Orinoco, the Plata, 
in South America, the Miffifippi and St. Laurence, in North Ame- 
rica, ow in fuch fpacious channels, that, long before they feel the 
influence of the tide, they refemble arms of the fea rather than sivers 
of frefh water. 

* The lakes of the New World are no leis confpicuous for gran- 
deur than its mountains and rivers, There is nothing in other parts 
of the globe which refembles the prodigious chain of lakes in North 
America. They may properly be termed inland feas of frefh water ; 
and even thofe of the fecond or third clafs in magnitude, are of 








larger circuit than the greatelt lake of the ancient continent. 
* But what moit ditlinguifhes America from other parts of the 
earth, is the peculiar temperature of its climate, and the different 
laws 
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laws to which it is fubje& with refpect to the diftribution of 
cold. We cannot determine precifely the portion of heat felt jn an 
part of the globe, merely by meafuring its diftance from the equator 
The climate of a country is affected, in fome degree, by its eleva. 
tion above the fea, by the extent of continent, by the nature of the 
foil, the height of adjacent mountains, and many other circym. 
fiances. ‘The influence of thefe, however, is, from various Caufes 
lefs confiderable in the greater part of the ancient continent; and 
from knowing the pofition of any country there, we can pronounce 
with more certainty what will be the warmth of its climate, and the 
nature of its, produ¢tions. 

‘ The maxims which are founded upon obfervation of our hemi. 

{phere will not apply to the other. There, cold predominates, The 
rigour of the frigid zone extends over half of that which fhould be 
temperate by its pofition. Countries where the grape and the f 
fhould ripen, are buried under {now one half of the year; and lands 
fituated in the fame parallel with the moit fertile and beft Cultivated 
provinces in Europe, are chilled with perpetual frofts, which almof 
deftroy the power of vegetation. As we advance to thofe parts of 
America which lie in the fame parallel with provinces of Afia and 
Africa, blefied with an uniform enjoyment of fuch genial warmth as 
is moft friendly to life and vegetation, the dominion of cold conti. 
nues to be felt, and winter, though during a fhort period, often 
reigns with extreme feverity. If we proceed along the American 
continent into the torrid zone, we fhall find the cold prevalent in 
the New World extending itfelf aifo to this region of the globe, and 
mitigating the excefs of its fervour. While the negro on the coat 
of Africa is fcorched with unremitting heat, the inhabitant of Peru 
breathes an air equally mild and temperate, and is perpetually thaded 
under a canopy of grey clouds, which intercepts the fierce beams of 
the fun, without obitructing his friendly influence. Along the eaftern 
coaft of America, the climate, though more fimilar to that of the 
torrid zone in other parts of the earth, is neverthelefs confiderably 
milder than in thofe countries of Afia and Africa which lie in the 
fame latitude. If from the fouthern tropic we continue our progrefs 
to the extremity of the American continent, we meet with frozen 
feas, and countries horrid, barren, and fcarcely habitable for cold, 
fooner than in the north. 

* Various caufes combine in rendering the climate of America fo 
extremely different from that of the ancient continent. Though the 
utmoft extent of America toward the north be not yet difcovered, 
we know that it advances nearer to the pole than either Europe or 
Afia. The latter have large feas to the north, which are open du- 
ring part of the year; and even when covered with ice, the wind 
that blows over them is lefs intenfely cold than that which blows 
over land in the fame high latitudes. But in America the land 
ftretches from the river St. Laurence towards the pole, and fpreads 
out immenfely to the weft. A chain of enormous mountains, covered 
with fnow and ice, runs through all this dreary region. ‘The wind, 
in pafling over fuch an extent of high and frozen land, becomes {0 
impregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing keennefs, which 
it retains in its progrefs through warmer climates, and is not entirely 
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mitigated until it reach the Gulf of Mexico. Over all the continent 
of North America, a north-wefterly wind and exceflive cold are fy- 
nonimous terms. Even in the moft fultry weather, the moment 
that the wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating influence is felt 
jn a tranfition from heat to cold, no lets violent than fudden. To 
this powerful caufe we may afcribe the extraordinary dominion of 
cold, and its violent inroads into the fouthern provinces in that part 
of the globe. a 

‘ Other caufes, no lefs remarkable, diminifh the active power of.. 
heat in thofe parts of the American continent which lie between the 
tropics. In all that portion of the globe, the wind blows in an in- 
variable direction from eaft to weft. As this wind holds its courfe 
acrofs the ancient continent, it arrives at the countries which ftretch 
along the weftern fhore of Africa, inflamed with all the fiery parti- 
cles which it hath colleéted from the fultry plains of Afia, and the 
burning fands in the African defarts. The coaft of Africa is, ac- 
cordingly, the region of the earth which feels the moft fervent heat, 
and is expofed to the unmitigated ardour of the torrid zone. But 
this fame wind which brings fuch an acceflion of warmth to the 
countries lying between the river of Senegal and Cafraria, traverfes 
the Atlantic Ocean before it reaches the American fhore. It is 
cooled in its paflage over this vaft body of water, and is felt as a re- 
frefhing gale along the coafts of Brafil, and Guiana, rendering thefe 
countries, though among the warmeft in America, temperate, when 
compared with thofe which lie oppofite to them in Africa. As this 
wind advances in its courfe acrofs America, it meets with immenfe 
plains, covered with impenetrable foreits, or occupied by large rivers, 
marfhes, and ftagnating waters, where it can recover no confiderable 
degree of heat. At length it arrives at the Andes, which run from 
north to fouth through the whole continent. In pafling over their 
elevated and frozen fummits, it is fo thoroughly cooled, that the 
greater part of the countries beyond them hardly feel the ardour to 
which they feem expofed by their fituation. In the other provinces of 
America, from Tierra Firme weftward to the Mexican empire, the 
heat of the climate is tempered, in fome places, by the elevation of 
the land above the fea, in others, by their extraordinary humidity, 
and in all, by the enormous mountains {cattered over this tra&t. The 
iflands of America in the torrid zone are either {mall or mountain- 
ous, and are fanned alternately by refrefhing fea and land breezes,’— 

‘ After contemplating thofe permanent and charatteriftic qualities 
of the American continent, which arife ‘from the peculiarity of its 
fituation, and the difpofition of its parts, the next object thar merits 
attention is its condition when firft difcovered, as far as that de- 
pended upon the induftry and operations of man. The effects of hu- 
man ingenuity and labour are more extenfive and confiderable, than 
even Our Own vanity is apt at firft to imagine. When we furvey the 
face of the habitable globe, no {mall part of that fertility and beauty, 
which we afcribe to the hand of Nature, is the work of man. His 
efforts, when continued through a fucceflion of ages, change the ap- 
pearance and improve the qualities of the earth. As a great part of 
the ancient continent has long been occupied by nations far ad- 
vanced in arts and indultry, our eye is accuftomed to view the earth 
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in that form which it affumes when rendered fit to be the refidence 
of a numerous race of men, and to fupply them with nourifhment, 
¢ But in the New World, the ftate of mankind was ruder, and the 
afpect of Nature extremely different. ‘Throughout all its vait regions, 
there were only two monarchies remarkabie for extent of territory, 
or diflinguifhed by any progrefs in improvement. The reft of this 
continent was poflefied by {mall independent tribes, deititute of arts 
and induftry, and neither capable to correct the defects, nor defirous 
to meliorate the condition of that part of the earth allotted to them 
for their habitation. Countries, occupied by fuch people, were al. 
moft in the fame ftate as if they had been without inhabitants, Ime 
menfe forefts covered a great part of the uncultivated earth; and as 
the hand of indaftry had not taught the rivers to run in a proper 
channel, or drained off the ftagnating water, many of the moft fer. 
tile plains were overflowed with inundations, or converted into 
marfhes. In the fouthern provinces, where the warmth of the fun, 
the moillure of the climate, and the fertility of the foil, combine in 
calling forth the moft vigorous powers of vegetation, the woods are 
fo choked with its rank luxuriance, as to be almott impervious, and 
the furface of the ground js hid from the eye under a thick covering 
of fhrub’s and herbs and weeds. In this ftate of wild unaffifted nature, 
a great part of the large provinces in South America, which extend 
from the bottom of the Andes to the fea, ftill remain. The Euro. 
pean colonies have cleared and cultivated a few {pots along the coait, 
but the original inhabitants, as rude and indolent as ever, have done 
nothing to open or improve a country, poflefling almoft every advan 
tage of fituation and climate, As we advance towards the northern 
rovinces of America, Nature continues to wear the fame unculti- 
vated afpect, and in proporuon as the rigour of the climate increafes, 
appears more defolate and horrid, There, the forefis, though not 
encumbered with the fame exuberance of vegetation, are of equal 
extent; prodigious marfhes overfpread the plains, and few marks ap- 
pear of human attivity ia any attempt to cultivate or embellith the 
earth. No wonder that the colonies fent from Europe were alto- 
nifhed at their firit entrance into the New World. It appeared to 
them wafte, folitary, and uninviring. When the Englifh began to 
fettle in America, they termed the countries of which they took pof- 
fefion, Te Wilderne/s. Nothing but their eager expectation of find- 
ing mines of gold, could have induced the Spaniards to penetrate 
through the woods and: marfhes of America, where, at every flep, 
they obferved the extreme difference between the uncultivated face 
of Nature, and that which it acqvires under the forming hand of 
induilry and art.4 
From this eXtract the Public will be led to form an high 
idea of the hiftory of America. Nor will it be difappointed. 
As the fubject on which the Author enters is grand, his execu- 
tion is matterly, and we obferve in it the charaGter of his for- 
mer works, and recognize the well-known hand cf Dr. Ro- 
bertfon. It is not neceffary for us now to enter into any dif- 
cuflion concerning the merit of an hiftorian. with whom the 
Public is well acquainted. His former produétions have been 
read 
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tead with avidity, and received with uncommon admiration. 
When the Hiftory of Scotland was firtt publifhed, and the Au- 
thor altogether unknown, Lord Chefterfield pronounced it to 
to be equ! in elegance and beauty to the productions of Livy, 
the pureft and molt claffical of all the Roman hiftorians. His 
literary reputation has not been confined to his own country ; 
the teftimony of Europe hath been added tothe voice of Eng- 
land. We will venture to mention it as the characteriftic qua- 
lity of his manner, that he polleiles, in no common degree, 
that elevation which is fuitable to compofitions of the 
higher clafs. He difplays inthis, as in his former works, that 
happy union of ftrength and grace woich becomes ihe majetty 
of the hiftoric Mufe. 

But though we confider this teftimony as due to Dr. Robert 
fon, our impartiality will lead us in the progrefs of our atten- 
tion to his work, to point out fofne cenfurable particulars. 
Wherever we differ from him in his conclufions, or think that 
either his plan or mode of execution might have been improved, 
we fhall exprefs ourfelves with our ufual freedom, and fubmit 
to the determination of the Public, 

The fuccefs of fsme eminent hiltorians has drawn many can- 
didates to this field of fame, and made the writing of hiftory 
very common of late years in England. Perhaps there is no 
kind of compofition that lies io level to the capacity of both 
writers and readers, and in which authors of very difierent ta- 
lents may be ufefully employed. A poet without genius will 
always be reprobated ; but if an hiftorian pofleiles induftry and 
fidelity, he will make no contemptible figure. There is even 
fome merit in condenfing fifty dull books into one. The Pub- 
lic indeed will learn to know the difference between a compi- 
lation and a hiftory, and will diftinguifth between the laborious 
man who compofes a mere chronicle of events, and the man of 
genius, who, to the elegance of a fine writer, adds. the views 
of a politician, and the comprehenfion of a philofopher. 


(To be continued.) z. 





Art. X. A Voyage round the World, ix his Britannic Majefty’s Sloop, 
Refolution, Se. By George Forfter, F.R.S. &c. [Continued 
from the Review for April laft, p. 266.] 


ges mentioned the Author’s defign in the publica- 
A tion of this performance, we fhall proceed to extract fuch 
Particulars from it as have moft ftruck our attention in the per- 
ufal of it. 

On the night preceding the arrival of the fhips off the 
Cape of Good-Hope, our Philofophical Voyager availed him- 
felf of a good opportunity of inquiring into the caufe of the 
luminoufne/s of the Sea; which, according to his own words, 
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appeared that night to be in a blaze. After having beftowed 
great attention on fome of this illumined water, drawn up 
in a bucket, Mr. Forfter was convinced that the appearance 
was occafioned by innumerable minute animals, of a round 
fhape, moving through the water in all directions. One of 
thefe Juminous fparks, which ftuck to his finger while he was 
ftirring the water with his hand, was examined by the common 
magnifier of Mr, Ramfden’s improved microfcope; and was 
found to be globular, tranfparent like a gelatinous fubftance, 
and fomewhat brown:fh. By means of the ¢greateft magnifier 
the orifice of a little tube was difcovered, which entered the 
body of the animal ; within which were four or five inteftinal 
bags connected with the tube. He imagines that thefe ani- 
malcules may be the young fry of fome fpecies of medufa or 
blubber; and confiders them as poflefied of the power of fhining, 
or withholding their light, at pleafure—By a faculty fomewhat 
analogous, we fhall obferve, though exerted poffibly on a diffe. 
rent object, the Gymnotus and Torpedo, even when f{wimmin 
in a conduéting fluid, are enabled to collect the ele&tric matter, 
and to retain or emit it, in larger or fmaller quantities, ad 
libitum. 

In his account of the Cape, the Author vindicates the cha- 
racter of Kolben*, as a faithful and accurate obferver, againft 
the afperfions of the late Abbé de la Caille. It would be eafy, 
he obferves, to refute almoft every criticifm which the Abbé 
has pafled on that intelligent and entertaining voyager. It 
feems that the Abbé lived with a family at the Cape, who were 
of a party directly oppofite to that which had fupported Kolben. 
‘ He daliy heard invectives againft him, and never failed to 
write them down, in order to give himfelf importance at the 
expence of the other. 

Nul n’aura a’efprit, 
Hors nous F nas amis. Boileau. 

In the run from the Cape to the Antar&tic circle, they had 
very garly notice of the fuperior cold of thefe fouthern regions. 
Even in fo low a latitude as 50 degrees, and in the middle of 
fummer (December 10, 1772) the thermometer was very near 
the freezing point; and they pafled * a large cubical mafs of 
ice about 2009 feet long, 400 feet broad, and at leaft as high 
again as the maintop gallant-maft head, or 200 feet.’—From 
bydroftatic principles the Author calculates that this enormous 
icy mafs funk 1800 feet uader water; fo that its whole height 
was not lefs than 2000 feet. 

After having reached 67 degrees 15 minutes South Jatitude, 
an immente ficld of folid ice, extending as far as the eye could 
reach from the maft head, prefented itfelf ; and made it impof- 
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tile for our Voyagers to advance any farther towards the pole, 
The {hips were therefore put about, and on January 17, 1773, 
ey fteered for New Zealand. 

Oa the coaft of that ifland, they were one day befet by feve- 
n) water-{pouts, the phenomena of which the Author atten- 
ively obferved, and here minutely defcribes. One of them pyo- 
jyced a violent agitation on the furface of the fea, within 200 
athoms of the fhip ; and alarmed the oldeft mariners on board 
by its dangerous vicinity.x—* The water, in a {pace of 50 or 
fo fathoms, moved towards the centre, and there rifing into 
vapour, by the force of the whirling motion, afcended in a fpi- 
ul form towards the clouds.—Direély over the whirlpool, if I 
may fo call the agitated fpot on the fea, a cloud gradually ta- 
pered into a long flender tube, which feemed to defcend to meet 
the rifing {piral, and foon united with it into a ftraight column 
ofa cylindrical form. We could diftinétly obferve the water 
turled upwards with the greateft violence in a fpiral, and it 
appeared that it left a hollow fpace in the centre; fo that we 
concluded the water only formed a hollow tube, inftead of a 
flid column. We were ftrongly confirmed in this belief by 
the colour, which was exactly like [that of] any hollow glafs 
tube, After fome time, this laft column was incurvated, and 
broke like the others ; and the appearance of a fiz/h of lightning, 
which attended its disjunction, feemed plainly to indicate, 
either that water-fpouts owe their formation to the eledé?ric mat- 
tr; or, at leaft, that they have fome connection with it. 

During his ftayin Queen Charlotte's Sound, in New Zealand, 
Captain Cook, who was determined to omit nothing which 
might tend.to the enriching of this country with ufeful Eu- 
topean plants, fowed and planted various feeds and roots in 
four or five different parts of this found; particularly corn of 
everal forts, beans, kidney-beans and peafe, and that nutri- 
tive root the potatoe. A boar arid two fows were likewife 
turned’ into the woods, to range at their own pleafure ; and a 
male and female goat were left in an unfrequented part of the 
tay; both with a view to the benefit of the natives, and of fu- 
lure generations of navigators. 

‘It was on one of thofe beautiful mornings which the poets 
of all nations have attempted to defcribe,’ that our Voyagers 
aived off the leffer peninfula of the ifland of O-Taheite. We 
te forry that we have not room to give the Author’s pi€tu- 
reque and animated defcriptions of this delightful fpot; or to 
Fecité the various incidents which he relates, that tend to dif- 
play the charaéter of its kind-hearted, generous, fociable, ami- 
ible, and happy inhabitants. A civil war however between the 
Wo peninfulas had lately interrupted this felicity; and the 
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ifland was now only begin ning to recover from the blow, In 
this war, after a great * naval fieht between Tostahah ( who was 
revent of the ereater peninfula at the time of C; iptain Cook’; 
former vili:) and old Abatuat, the king of the leffer, Tota. 
hab, mai ching his army acrofs the ifthmus which feparates the 
two kin of {Ooms 9 had been de feated | in an obitinate engagement; 
in which hinfelf, Pebsrai-Tamaid:, and many other perfons of 
diftinétion on his fide, were flain. After this a peace was foon 
concluded ; and O Tost, Loctahbah’s nephew, was now in pof. 
fefhon of the fovereizni y> which ‘Lootshah had before exer. 
cifed, as regent, for 7’ Aree Derre, the fon of his elder bro. 
ther O-Amm, (Hawkcfworth’s Uamo] who had before been king 
of all Oralheiie, and ot his wife, Overea. 

Having mentioned Testabah, we fhall obferve that, on re. 
conducting O Jor, the prefent king, to his royal refidence at 
Oparie, alter a vilit he had made to the fhip ; Tootahah’s mother, 
ts — ercy headed matron, on feeing Captain Cook, 
ran to embrace him, as the friend of her deceailed fon, and 
wept aloud at the remembrance of her Jofs.—We poe the tri. 
bute of admiration due to fuch fentibility, which endears our 
fellow-creatures to us, wherever it is met wit » and affords an 
undeniable proof of the orig'nal excellence of the human heart,’ 

The culogia which the Author beftows on the Otaheiteans 
feem to be juttly due likewtfe to the inhabitants of all the other 
Socrety [ples Dr. § parrman having been robbed and ill ufed bya 
few ratcally Ee ee in the fe of Huaheine ; Oree, the chief, 

and uncle to the king, reiolved inftantly co afift Captain Cock 
salvadey in his fearch after the offenders. © His noble refoe 
bution, = ag Forfier, filled all his relations with terror. Up- 
wards of hity people of both fexes began to weep when he ftep- 
ped inte i boat; fome with the moft pathetic and moving 
geltuses wied to diluade him; and others held him back and 
embraced him; but he was not to be prevailed upon, and went 
otf with us, faying, that he had nothing to apprehend, becaule 
he was not the ouilty perfon, My fa ther offered to remain on 
dhbere as an holiage, ‘but he would not admit of it, and took 
only ove of his relations in the boat with him.’ 

The puciuit having been unfuccefsful, Oree re-embarked with 
Captain Cook, to go on beard the fhip, ¢ notwithftanding the 
tears of an old lady, and of her handfome daughter. "The 





* We thall have occafion, in this Article, and perhaps hereafter, 
to thew that we do aot ule this term in a burlefque or ludicrous 
fenfe, when we apply it to the naval power nw little ifland. 

t Called #7 abeatua, in Hawkefworth, vol. it. pag. 157, 153: 

} Called Ourco, in Hawkefwosth, vol. ii. posal 154. 
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ng woman, in a fit of frantic grief, took up fome fhell: and 
ost herfelf on the head with them; but her mother tore them 
wtof her hands, and actually accompanied Uree to the thip.— 
yer dinner we brought him back to his houfe, which was 
vowied with different groups of the principal familics on the 
und, who fat on the ground, and many of whom fhed tears 
mtifully. We fat down among thefe difconfolate people, 
n¢ with all the Taheitean oratory we were matters of, endea- 
gured to foothe them into content and good humour. The 
somen, in particular, fhewed a great feafibiiity, and could not 
eover for along while. At latt we fuccceded to appeate their 
lence of grief; and as fome of us could not behold their 
jre’s, without admiring the excellence of their hearts ; we 
gurally fympathized with them, with a degree of fincerity 
ghich entirely regained their confidence. Ir is indeed ont of 
te happielt reflections which this voyage has enabled us to 
mke, that inftead of finding the inhavitants of thefe iil:s 
sholly plunged in fenfuality, as former vojagers have falfely re- 
yifinted them, we have met with the moit generous and ex- 
died fentiments among them, that do honour to the bumen 
nein general. Vicious characters are to be met wiih tn ail 
pcieties of men; but for one villain in thefe ifles, we can 
hew at leaft fifty in England, or any civilized country.’ 

The fame friendly and amiable qualities which endeared the 
Otaheiteans, and the inhabitants of the other Svciety /jles, to 
wt Voyagers, were exhibited in an equal or fupertor cegree 
wthole of Ea Oowhe, or Middkburgh Ifand (fo named by 
Taman} and the reft of that groupe which Captain Cook next 
uiited, and now very properly denominated the Frienaly fyes |. 
‘The inhabitants, fays Mr. Forfter, fhouted tor joy at our ap- 
jroach to the fhore :—the canoes immediately came alon z-tise 
the boat, and the natives tnrew creat bales of cloth into it, 
without afking for any thing in return, —The cesdial reception 
which we met with, was fuch as might have becn expected 
fom a people well acquainted with our good iatcntions, and 


| «cultomed to the tranlitory vifits of European fhips. But thete 


tind landers had never feen Europeans among them, and could 
only have heard of ‘I'afman who viftied the adjacent Am/fle: dim 
Mand by imperfect tradition. Nothing was therefare more con- 
picuous in their whore behaviour than an open, eenerous dif- 
Polition, free from any mean diitruft. This was confirmed by 
the appearance of a great number of women in the crowd, , 
red from the waift downwards, whofe looks and finiles wel- 
fomed us to the fhore. —We advanced, fays the Author after- 
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wards, towards the landing place, * and were accofted with 
carefles by old and young, by men and women. ‘They hugged 
us very heartily, and frequently kifled our hands, laying them 
on our breaft, with the moft expreflive looks of affection that 
can be imagined.’ 

The Author neglects no opportunity of exciting the indie. 
nation of the humane reader againft the intemperate condug 
of fome of his fhipmates towards the natives of the different 
coafts which they vifited in this voyage.—An individual of this 
harmlefs and friendly nation fteals a jacket out of the boat ;— 
and in an inftint no lefs than feven thot are fired at him, by 
which feveral innocent people are wounded. Another js 
tempted to lay hold on a few articles in the Mafter’s cabbin ; 
and being purfued, he throws his acquifitions overboard ; but 
the purfuit is neverthelefs continued. A mufket is fired into 
the {teri of his canoe, and he jumps into the fea.—* The thief 
was fill hunted with incredible eagernefs, but difplayed a mok 
wonderful agility, diving feveral times under the boat, and 
once unfhipping the rudder, At Jaft one of our people darted 
the boat-hook at him, and catching him under the ribs dragged 
him into the boat; but he watched his opportunity, and not- 
withftanding his lofs of blood, leaped into the fea azain, and 
efcaped to fome canoes which came frem the thore to his affift- 
ance. Itis remarkable, adds the Author, that even {uch a dif- 
pofition for cruelty, as had been difplayed in the purfuit of this 
poor wretch, did not deprive us of the confidence and affeétion 
of his countrymen ;’—who, as we immediately afterwards learn, 
continued their friendly intercourfe with the European Savages, 
as if nothing had happened. 

In this fertile clufter of iflands, the grounds were obferved to 
be laid out into extenfive and regular plantations, enclofed and 
fenced with reeds plaited in a diagonal form, and in an elegant 
tafte. In one of the Author’s excurfions, he paffed through 
more than ten of thefe plantations or gardens adjacent to each 
other, and communicating by means of doors, hung on ropes 
inftead of hinges; and which were fo contrived as to fhut 
without affiftance. In each of thefe delightful inclofures he 
generally met with a houfe, neatly conftiu@ted, and always 
durrounded with a fragrant fhrubbery. 

The Author and his companions were invited into one of 
-thefe neat habitations, * moft elegantly laid out with mats of 
the beft workmanfhip ;’ and were foon furrounded by not lefs 
than an hundred of the natives. Two or three of the women 
immediately welcomed them with a fong; ‘ which, though 
exceedingly fimple, had a very pleafing effect, and was highly 
mufical when compared to the Taheitean fongs ;’ the women 
beating time to it by fnapping the fecond finger and on 
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n of one of thefe plaintive and really not unpleafing 
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ie confidering it as a mufical production of the fouthern 
tropic, is here given in notes ; 
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We fhould add that the ftrain was fometimes clofed in the 
chord of A with a fiat third. In fhort, the arts, manufaétures, 
and mufic of thefe Iflanders, were all more cultivated, com- 
plicated, and elegant, than at the Soczety les; though the opu- 
lence or rather luxury of the Taheiteans feemed to exceed 
that of thefe induftrious and active Iflanders. ; 
Leaving thefe tropical iflands, our Voyagers directed their 
courfe a fecond time to New Zealand, where they arrived in 
November 1773; having juft before, in a ftorm, parted com- 
pany with the Adventure, whom they never rejoined during the 
voyage. ‘hey had the fatisfaction of finding the ¢ radifhes 
and turneps, which they had fown there, fhot into feed, the 
cabbages and carrots very fine, and abundance of onions and 
parfley in good order; the peafe and beans were almoft intirely 
loft, and feemed to have been deftroyed by rats. The pota- 
toes were likewife all extirpated; but, from appearances, we 
guefled this to have been the work of the natives."—It appeared 
that the European pot herbs had ftood the winter of New Zea- 
land; where it feems that it had never frozen hard enough to 
kill thofe plants which perifh in our winters. As to their ani- 
mal prefents, however, they found that Goobaia, a rafcally old 
chief, had chaced the two goats which they had left in the 
woods, and had killed and eaten them. ‘This news almoft wholly 
deftroyed their hopes of ftocking the forefts of this country with 
quadrupeds. Yet Captain Cook ftill perfifling in his plan, 
carried on fhore two fows and a boar, together with fome 
cocks and hens, which he fet at liberty, provided with a fort- 
night’s provifions, in the deepeft recefies of one of the bays, 
and a confiderable way up in the woods.—* We flattered our- 
felves, fays Mr. Forfter, that having chofen a marfhy fpor, 
which is not likely to be frequented by the inhabitants, the 
animals would be left to multiply their fpecies without any mo- 
leftation. A few natives only in afingle canoe had feen us in 
the entrance of the bay ; and probably would not fufpe& that 
we were come on fo particular an errand’—as that, we may 
wn of doing them good by flealth, and, in fact, again their 
wills, 
Having here fitted the fhip for a fecond perilous navigation 
towards the South Pole, they fet fail near the end of No- 
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vember ; and on the 30th of January, 1774, having penetrated 
as far as the latitude of 71°. 10°. and longitude 106 W., the 

found their further progrefs Suuthward intirely {topped by a 
folid field of ice, of immente extent, bearing from Eaft to 
Weft. During the whole of their dangerous navigation no land 
was feen; though they were more than once prefented with 
fallacious appearances of that kind. From certain circum- 
ftances Dr. Forfter, the Author’s father, fuppofes that no land 
exifts in the interval between the South Pole and the parallel 
of 70°. S. more or lefs; and ¢ that this {pace is covered with 
folid ice, of which only the extremities are annually broken by 
ftorms, confumed by the action of the fun, and regenerated in 
winter.’ 

Pailing over the Author’s account of Ea/icr Tfland, and of its 
miferable inhabitants ; and his narrative of their proceedings at 
the Marquefas, we accompany our Voyagers on their fecond 
vifit to Otaheite; the queen of the Tropica! Iflands, or which, 
at leaft, holds the firft rank among them for power and riches, 
They were aftonifhed at the great improvements that hed taken 
place in the fhort interval fince their late vifit in Augult 1773; 
and at the difference which was every where obfervable be- 
tween the prefent opulence of thefe Iflanders, and their fitua- 
tion eight months berore. In fhort, they were now entirely re- 
covered from the blow which they had received from their in- 
teftine divifions. 

Captain Cook taking the Author in his train, on a vifit ta 
O Too, they were ftruck, on approaching the royal! refidence 
at Oparre, with a moit magnificent fight, which filled them 
with admiration of the great power and affluence of this ifland, 
This was a very numerous fleet of great war canoes, ranged 
along the fhore, completely fitted out, and manned with rowers 
and warriors, drefled in their robes, targets, and towering hel- 
mets; all collected together at this piace, in order to be re- 
viewed by O-7o2, They counted no lefs than 159 great double 
war-canoes, from 50 to co feet long betwixt item and ftern. 
The complement of rowers belonging to the larger veflels was 
not lefs than 144, befides eight fteerfmen ; exclulive of the war- 
riors, cloathed in a fingular and fhewy drefs, who were fta- 
tioned on a fighting ftage, from 20 to 24 feet long, and about 
8 or 10 feet wide. Seventy fmaller canoes, moft of which were 
double likewife, attended thefe fhips of the line, for the ac- 
commodation of the chiefs at night, or as hofpital fhips, or 
victuallers. On a mederate calculation, no Jefs than 4000 
rowers, and 1500 warriors, manned this fquadron; not in- 
cluding thofe who belonged to the {maller vefiels. 

This may be thought a. prodigious armament, even for the 
whole ifland of Olabeite ; which is not above 40 leagues in cir: 
cumference « 
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cumference : but the Reader’s furprize will be — — 
he is told that this was only the naval force of the a e dif- 
wit of Atahooroa; that 4s, of one of the forty-three diltricts into 
which the ifland is divided, The Author fuppoling that, at a 
medium, each fhould furnifh only 20 war canoes, and that 
each of thefe were manned with only 35 men; calculates that 
the fum of men employed in the whole fleet would nor be lefs 
than 30,000. In this calculation the naval force of Otaheite 
will appear to be greatly under-rated ; when we give the efti- 
mate of it formed by fo good a judge as Captain Cook, in his 
sccount of this Voyage, lately publifhed.— The prefent expedi- 
ion was intended again{ft the ifland of Himeo; the chief of 
which, a vaflal of O Yeo, had lately revolted. . 

We may form fome judgment of the reception which Omai 
(Qniah) wil probably meet with from his countrymen, from 
the refpect which was paid to AZahine, a young, intelligent, 
and amiab'e native, of the clafs of the gentry, in one of the 
Saciety I/fes, who had accompanied Captain Cook during his laft 
excurfion towards the South Pole, and had now returned with 
him to Otaheite. ‘They liftened with eagernefs, fays the Au- 
thor, to the accounts of their youthful traveller. They al- 
way attended him in crouds, their oldett men efteemed him 
highly, and the principal people of the ifland, not excepting 
the royal family, courted his company. Befides the pleafure 
of hearing him, they had likewife that of obtaining a num- 
ber of valuable prefents from him, which coft them only a 
few kind expreffions. His time was fo agreeably taken u 
on fhore, as he found new friends in every hut, that he fel- 
dom came on board, unlefs to fetch a new fet of prefents, or 
to fhewtke fhip to his acquaintance, and to introduce them 
to Captain Cook and his fhipmates. His ftories, however, 
were too wonderful fometimes to find ready belief among his 
audience, who now and then applied to us for a confirmation 
of his account. ‘“Uhe rain converted into ftone, the folid white 
rocks and mountains which we melted into frefh water, and the 
perpetual day of the Antarctic circle, were articles which even 
ourfelyes could not perfuade them to credit.’—Though a na- 
tive of another ifland, * he was received into an arce’s for 
noble’s] family, efteemed by the king himfelf, and refpeéted 
by all the people.’ 

We quit our Author at Otaheite with unwillingnefs, and 
hall only at prefent copy from him a fecond mufical curlofity, 
which occurs in his relation of the third vifit that cur V oyagers 
madeto New Zealand. It may feem ftrange that harm-ny, or 
muficin parts, which is now generally acknowledged not to 
have been known even to the ingenious and refined Greeks, 
fhould be found in familiar ufe with certain barbarians, fe- 
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cluded from the reft of the world in the bofom of the Souther 

Ocean. But the following compofition, which the Author ee 
us as a fpecimen of the mutical attainments of the New Zan 
Janders, puts the matter out of doubt. We fhould obferve that 
the performers repeat the two firft bars till near the end of the 
fong, and then clofe with the lait bar. 
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It is true, the New Zealand counterpoint confifts only of a 
regular fucceffion of major and minor thirds intermixed: but 
even this appears a high refinement in the mufical art, when we 
confider it as the production of a fet of hungry and miferable 
cannibals. They were obferved to fing likewife the following 
melancholy dirge, but without any accompaniment, after re- 
ceiving the news of the death of Tupaya, for whom they feem 
to have entertained a high regard. We muft not omit to men- 
tion that the performers defcend at the clofe, from c to the oc- 
tave below, in a fall, refernbling the found produced by the 
fliding of a finger down the finger-board of a violin: 
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Ag--hee Mat-te a whay Tu---pay--a! 
Departed, dead, a--las! Tu---pay--a ! 


There is really pathos and expreffion both in the words and 
mufic of this little effufion. Yet Connoiffeurs may perhaps 
differ with refpect to the grace which our Antarctic com- 
pofers have thought meet to adopt in the two final notes of 
‘Tupaya’s reguiem ; and may think it rather too moving, and as 
being likely to produce emotions very different from thofe that 
attend the forrowful paffions. It is however a grace, or mu- 
fical refinement; and but very lately introduced even into our 
ifland: though Madame Sirmen, we believe, never attempted the 
execution of it on the very amplified fcale of the New Zealand 
Connofcenti. | 

We hope that we fhall be enabled to return to the confi- 
deration of this work hereafter: but left we fhould be pre- 


vented by the multiplicity of publications now on our hands, 
we 
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we take this opportunity of acknowledging the pleafure we have 
received from the perufal of this amuling and well written jour- 
nal; which is rendered every where interefling by the pleafing 
manner in which the Author relates the various incidents of 
the voyage in general ; as well as thofe which occurred to 
himfelf, in particular, during his feveral botanical excurfions 
into the country. Thefe Jaft afforded him various opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the characters, modes of liv- 
ing, and manners of the inhabitants; and furnifh him with 
many additional fubjects for agreeable deicription, as well as 
philofophical and moral inveftigation. 

P.S. With refped? to the contefted f2é mentioned in the note, 
p. 266—267, of the Review for April, we find, on farther infor- 
mation, that Mr, Forfler (who did not, himfelf, accompany Capt. 
Cook in the voyage there referred to) had fufficient reafon to conclude, 
that he had good authority for believing the point in qusftion to be 
true; and we are perfecily fatisfied that he is incapable of any defign 


to miflead his Readers, in regard to any circumflance related in his 


* 


publication. G. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1977. 
rOo6h.¢ 2¢ & de | 
Art. 11. 4 Letter from Edmund Burke, Efg; one of the Repre- 
fentatives in Parliament for the City of Briftol, to John Farr and 


John Harris, Efqrs. Sheriffs of that City, on the Affairs of Ame- 
tica. 8vo, 15. 6d. Dodfley, 1777. 


HIS Letter is introduced with fome remarks on the two laft 

acts which have been paffed with regard tothe troubles in Ame- 
rica. Ofthe act for the letters of marque Mr. Burke fays but little. 
In fome particulars he thinks it exceptionable, but does not tell us in 
what particulars. It feems, however, he fays, the natural, perhaps 
neceflary, refult of the meafures we have taken, and the fituation 
we are in, The other act for a partial fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus appears to him of a much deeper malignity, and the main 
ground of his exception to it is, becaufe it expreffes, and carries into 
execution, purpofes contradictory to all the principles, not only of 
the conftitutional policy of Great Britain, but even of that fpecies 
of hoftile juftice which no afperity of war wholly extinguifhes in the 
minds of a civilized people, 

It feems, we are told, to have in view two capital objeéts; the 
firft, to enable adminiftration to confine, as long as it fhall think 
proper (within the duration of the act) thofe, whom that aét is 
pleafed to qualify by the name of Pirates. To this firft purpofe of 
the act Mr. Burke exprefles no fmall diflike, becaufe it does not 
fairly defcribe its objecis, The perfons, he fays, who make a naval 
War upon us, in confequence of the prefent troubles, may be Rebels ; 
but to call and treat them as Pirates, is confounding, not only the 
natural diftinétion of things, but the order of crimes; which, 
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whether by putting them from a higher part of the {cale to the lower, 
or from the lower to the higher, is never done without dangeroufly 
difordering the whole frame of jurifprudence. 

Befides, this ftatute, it is farther obferved, fligmatizes with the 
crime of piracy. thofe men, whom an act of parliament had pre- 
vioufly put out of the protection of the law. When the legiflature 
of this kingdom had ordered all their fhips and goods, for the mcre 
new-created offence of exercifing trade, to be divided as a fpoil 
among the feamen of the navy,—for the fame legiflature afterwards 
to treat the neceflary reprifal of an unhappy, pro(cribed, interdifed 
people, as the crime of piracy, feems harth and incongruous. Such 


«a procedure, Mr. Burke fays, would have appeared (in any other 


legiflature than ours) a {train of the mott infulung and moft unnatu- 
ral cruelty and injuftice. He affures the Gentlemen to whom he 
writes, that he does not remember to have heard of any thing like it 
jn any time or country. 

The fecond profefled purpofe of the aét is to detain in England for 
trial, tho’e who fhall commit high treafon in America.—That Meff, 
Farr and Harris may be enabled to enter into the true fpirit of this 
law, Mr. Burke thinks it neceary to apprife them, that there is an 
at made fo long ago as the reign of Henry the Eighth, before the 
exiftence or thought of any Englith colonies in America, for the trial 
in this kingdom of treaions committed out of the realm. Inthe year 
1769, parliament thought proper to acquaint the crown with their 
contruction of that act, in a formal adcrefs, wherein they intreated 
his Majeiiy, to caufe perfons, charged with high treafon in Ame- 
rica, to be brought into this kingdom for trial. By this aé& of 
Henry the Eighth, /o confirued and fo applied, almoft all that is fub- 
fiantial and beneficial in a trial by jury is taken away, we are told, 
from the fubject in the colonies. 

This is certainly faying a great deal, but Mr. Burke thinks it is 
faying too little; for to try aman under that att is, in effect, he 
tells us, to condemn him unheard.—A perfon, continues the Letter. 
writer, is brought hither in the duugeon of a fhip’s hold; thence he 
is vomited (Mr. Burke’s own word:) into a dungeon on Jand; loaded 
with irons, unfurnished with moncy, unfupported by friends, three 
thoufand miles from all means of caliing upon, or confronting evi- 
dence, where no one local circumi{tance that tends to detect perjury, 
can poflibly be judged of ;—fuch a perfon may be executed accord- 
ing to form, but he can never be tried according to jutlice. 

Mr. Burke enlarges upon this fubje&t in his ufual fprightly and 
animated manner, but what we have already placed before our 
Readers, in his own words, is fully fufficient to give them an idea 
of his abhorrence and detellation of this aét.—He goes on to tell 
us that he did not debate againft this bill in its progrefs through the 
houfe ; and the reafon he gives is this ;—becaufe it would have been 
vain to oppofe, and impoflible to corre it. He does not, however, 
condemn the fpirit of thofe gentlemen who were of opinion that 
their exertions in this delperate cafe might be of fervice, and that, 
by contracting the fphere of its application, they might leffen the 
maljgnity of an evil principle,. 
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¢ J mutt add, fays he, in further explanation of my conduc, that, 

far from foftening the features of fuch a principle, and thereby re- 
moving any part of the popular odium or natural terrors attending 
it, I fhould be forry that any thing framed in contradiction to the 
fpirit of our conilitution, did not inftantly produce, in faét, the 
groffeit of the evils with which it was pregnant in its nature. It is 
by lying dormant a long time, or being at firtt very rarely exercifed, 
that arbitrary power fieals upon a people. — This 1s plain, open, 
and explicit; ic is impoflible to mittake the Author’s meaning or 
his views, but we leave our Readers to their own reflections upor 
them. : os . 
He proceeds to tell us that the American war is productive of 
many mifchiefs, of a kind which diitinguifhes it from all others ; 
that our policy is not only deranged, and our empire diltratted, but 
our laws and our legiflative fpirit in danger of being totally per- 
verted by it; that we have made war on our Colonies, not by arms 
only, but by laws; that every ftep we have taken in this bufinefs 
has been made by trampling on fome maxim of juftice, or fome ca- 
pital principle of wife government ;—with many other obfervations 
to the fame effect. 

We fhall conclude with obferving, though we do it with regret, 
that Mr. Burke’s zeal in a caufe, which we are perfyaded he thinks 
a good one, has, in this Letter, carried him too far beyond the 
bounds of moderation. ‘There are many paffages in it, which, we 
are confident, will be condemned by every candid and difpaffionate 
friend to America. We highly refpect the Letter-writer’s abilities, 
and have no doubt of his integrity, but we fee, with concern, too 
many proofs of intemperate heat, in his Letter, and too many in- 
flances of grofs abufe: we admire his genius, but are forry to fee it 
fo often employed merely in {pinning fophifms. A more reftrained 
ufe of his talents, on this occafion, would have done himfelf greater 
honour, and his caufe more fervice. His arguments, indeed, lofe 
much of their weight by the manner in which they are enforced ; it 
fhews neither the dignity of the fenator, nor the liberality of the 
polite and elegant fcholar, R . 
Art. 12. An Anfwer tothe Letter of Edmund Burke, E/q; one of 

the Reprefentatives of the City of Briftol, to the Sheriffs of that 

City. Svo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 

This Anfwer is addreffed to Mr. Burke in the form of a letter, and 
contains many things which deferve his ferious attention, and which, 
in our Opinion, render a rep/y neceffary. 

After a fhort ironical introduction, the Anfwerer tells us, that 
Mr. Burke’s letter feems to be made a vehicle for all the ill language 
which has ever been uttered concerning the American war, as well 
as about the two laft aéts; and then he goes on to obferve, that 
when Mr. Burke calls forth all the powers of glowing metaphor, alf 
the force of brilliant ftile and harmonious periods, to reprobate the 
at for the partial fufpenfion of the Hadeas Corpus, and to confign 
the framers of it to political infamy, he choofes to forget the con- 
fant cuftomary conduét in all times of public confufion and im- 
minent danger, In all fuch times, we are told, parliament has al- 
Ways ftrengthened the hands of the crown. When the fate is in 
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danger, parliament has always authorized the magiftrate, and always 
mutt authorize him, by a temporary fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus 
att, toimprifon fufpected perfons, without giving (the very words of 
Blackftone’s Commentaries) any reafon for fo doing. It isthe dent ope- 
ram confules, ne quid detrimenti capiat re/publica; it is the fenatus cone 
Sultum ultime necefitatis, In thefe moments of extreme emergency, 
the nation parts with its liberty for a while, in order to preferve it 
for ever. 

The Anfwerer refers the Letter-writer to former acts of this kind, 
pafled in former troubles, and in former rebellions, (W. & M.—G. I, 
& G. IL.) nine, he thinks, in all, and afks him, whether they do not, 
all of them, enable adminiftration to confine, as long as it fhall 
think proper (within the duration of the act) thofe whom the a& de. 
{cribes; whether they do not, all of them, allow the bare /u/picion 
of the crown, to put fuch and fuch perfons out of the law; whe. 
ther they do not, all of them, convey, if poflible, fuller powers than 
the act in queftion, He affirms, that they all do thefe things, and 
reminds Mr. Burke of acafe, which he might have heard mention. 
ed in the Houfe, upon the third reading of the bill, had he thought 
proper to attend to the gradual growth of an infant motion into a 
manly law ; it is the cafe of Sir William Wyndham, who was de. 
nied the benefit of the Habeas Corpus, though committed upon dare 
Swfpicion, After folemn argument, the judges were unanimoufly of 
opinion, that he fhould be remanded to the Tower, and that the 
ground of commitment was good. 

Mr. Burke contends that the Americans ought not, according to 
thé natural diftinflion of things, and order of crimes, to be called, 
or treated as, pirates. His Anfwerer tranfcribes for his perufal a 
claufe from one of the aéts of that honourable Houfe, of which Mr. 
Burke is a member, which clearly brings all perfons acting under the 
authority of the Congrefs, within the defcription of pirates; and 
which inflicts upon them the punifhment of pirates, 

«« And be it further enaéted, &c. (11 W. III. c. vii.) that if any 
“© of his Majefty’s natural-born fubjects, or denizens of this king- 


1 ** dom, fhall commit any piracy, or robbery, or any aét of hoftili- 


*< ty, againft others his Majefty’s fubje&ts upon the fea, under co- 
«© Jour of any commiflion from any foreign prince or ftate, or pre- 
‘© tence of any authority from any perfon whatfoever, fuch offender 
“< and offenders, &c. fhall be deemed, adjudged, and taken to be 
“* pirates, felons, and robbers; and they, &c. being duly con- 
«« vidted thereof, &c. fhall have and fuffer fach pains of death, &c. 
** as pirates, &c. ought to fuffer.”——-Our Author afks Mr. Burke, 
if he finds upon the Journals of the Houfe, any patriotic motion to 
leave out the word frates, in this a&t, and to infert the word rebels. 

In 1745, when Mr. Barke will allow that there was fomething 
like a rebellion, our Author obferves that the legiflature was at the 
trouble of pafling an aét, particularly, folely, and on purpofe, to 
make it lawful to try, and to punifh, as pirates, perfons guilty of 
high treafon. 

Our Author confiders particularly what Mr. Burke has advanced 
concerning what he calls the confru@ion of an act of Henry the 


Eighth, for the trial in this kingdom of treafons committed out of 
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Im, and obferves, that what is now called a new and un- 
anal interpretation of the aét, is, in fact, only, an appli- 

: vival of it. 

a csily, fays our Anfwerer, this conffrudtion, for which, in 
our fpeech of April 17745 the harfheit words you had were revival 
and application ; this interpretation (if you mutt have doing any thing 
wrfuant to a ftatute, enforcing a flatute, to be an interpretation of 
it) is not their interpretation, 13 not even new, much lefs unconiti- 
tutional.—Let us fee what claim it has to the blame of novelty ; ¢i- 
ther the good luck of my fearches, or the bad luck of Mr. Burke s 
mot confident affertions, fupplies me even with more inftances, in 
which this law has been applied in all its ftrictnefs, than the nature 
of the offence which it was made to punifh, would lead us to ima- 
gine. It has been, Sir, applied in all its ftriétnefs, whenever occa- 
jons have offered, which muift neceflarily have happened but feldom. 

‘ Before the Revolution, and when difputes between the proprie- 
tors and people of Carolina had excited almoft what Mr, Burke’s de- 
licacy would term an unnatural contention, but what I fhould be rude 
enough to call a rebellion.— Was this act carried into execution 
then, and was Culpepper fent hither, and tried upon this act >—Yes, 

‘ After the Revolution, in the year 1710, were the ringleaders of 
an unnatural contention in Antigua, wherein the governor was murder- 
ed, brought hither by this act, tried upon this act; many of them 
convited upon this act, executed upon this act ?—Yes. 

‘ Buc if the interpretation be not weww, at leaft it is uncon/fituticnal; 
if fo, ten to one, but during two hundred years and more, we {hal} 
hear fomething of itin hiftory. Mr. Burke is not the inventor of 
patriotifm ; nor has he a patent for it. /7ixére fortes ante Agamem- 
nna multi, Perhaps in fome of the changes, revolutions, and re- 
formations, which more than two centuries and a quarter has pro- 
duced in our conftitution, the poifon of this act has been difcovered 
by fome ftate phyfician or other. 

‘ Did the framers of the Petition of Rights take notice of it? No. 
Did the framers of the Bill of Rights? No. Did thofe who efta- 
blifhed the fucceffion in the Houfe of Hanover think it neceflary, 
or make any attempt to diveft the crown of this unconftitutional 
power, to alter the provifion of this unconftitutional act? No. Does 
any page Of any book afford any initance of any defire to repeal it ? 
0,” 

Mr. Burke expreffes much concern that American crimes are not 
left co American juftice, and tells us, that to bring an American 
rebel for trial to England, is to condemn him unheard. His An- 
lwerer fays, that, to have him to be tried in America, would be to ac- 
quit him without a trial. 

Much more is faid, in this Anfwer, concerning the partial fulpen- 
fon of the Habeas Corpus aét, but we mutt refer our Readers to the 
Author himfelf, who is an able and an acute writer, and one who is 
far from flattering the miniftry. He cenfares, with great feverity, 
that timid fyftem, that trembling exertion of authority, to which, 
he fays, we are indebted for the prefent rebellion. We have threaten- 
td, he tells us, when we fhould have aéted. Great Britain firetch- 
‘d forth the irrefolute arm of her power, and drew it back. A- 
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merica faw this, and before that unwieldy arm was again Rtretched 
forth to flrike, fhe had pur herfelf into a potture of defence, ——Pha 


hand of the parent has thrunk from the unwelcome office, Tis 
the fault of our humanity ; but it is allio the fault of our Politics 
and notrifling one. A miniiter fhould be a bold man; a man whg 
would have been a fuccefsful rebel, if his virtues did not make him 
a patriot.—The body-politic alfo has its furgeon ; and he too mutt 
throw afide the amiable weaknefles of human nature. His hand 
‘his eye, muft be ever firm and refolute. His patient may, perhaps, 
think him cruel, unfeeling ; and, if refolution and firmnefs be cry. 
elty, and want of feeling, well is it for his patient that he deferves 


‘the cenfure. Sir, I affirm, that fuch a man as I deferibe, would 


have mvade a deeper incifion in our liberty—would have hazarded 
fomething (if indeed it would have been hazarding any thing) to 
fave fo precious a limb; perhaps, to fave the body. Sir, fuch . 
man would not have trufted to a partial remedy ; he would have had 
recourfe to a total fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus a& at once’—with 
a good deal more to the fame purpofe. 

We fhall conclude with obferving, that our Author appears to 
be well acquainted with Mr, Burke's writings, and is extremely 


happy in applying paflages from them to the letter which he anfwers. 
/ 


Art. 13. An Addrefs to Edmund Burke, Efq; on his late Letter 
relative to the Affairs of America. By Edmund Topham, Cor. 
net of his Majetty’s fecond Trcop of Horfe Guards, 4to, 1s, 
6d. Bew. 

This Addrefs, Mr. Topham tells us, 1s the produétion of an 
hafty hour, and is defigned to prevent the poifon of Mr. Burke's 
opinions from infecting the middle rank of the people in this kings 
dom, It feems a well-intended ‘performance, but contains nothing 
that is new, or that renders a particular account of it neceflary. 
Art. 14. The Parliamentary Regifter ; or, Hiftory of the Praceed- 

ings and Debates of the Houfe of Commons; containing an Account 

ot the moft interefting Speeches and \Jotions ; accurate Copies of 
the moft remarkable Letters and Papers; of the material Evidence, 


Petitions, &c. laid before and offered to the Houfe, &c, &c. 8v0. - 


s Vols. Forthe Years 1774, 1775, and 1776, Almon. 

This Regier is a periodical work, which has met with a confider- 
able degree of public approbation, and is {lill continued with fuccefs. 
We never, perhaps, hada produttion of the kind f> authentic. It 
is not to be confidered as the mere refult of literary induftry, and 
the reveries of the Attic ftory. Many fenatorial Gentlemen are 
known to have communicated accounts of what paffes in the Hou/, 
with the prudential view of taking due care of what may appear in 
the prints: and, hence, we credit the Editors of this compilement 
for fomething more than a bookfeller’s pretence, when they make 
their acknowledgments for ‘* the very great and kind affiitance they 
have received.”’=—==-What advantages may not the prefent and future 
periods of our national hiitory receive from the accumulation of fuck 
valuable materials ! 
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Art. 15. The Remembrancer; or, Impartial Repofitory of publié 
fuents. For the Years 1775 and 1776. 8vo. 4 Vols, Al- 
This is likewife a periodical colle&tion, founded on the following 

‘dea: —To feleét from all the papers of intelligence the beft account 
of every material public event; to print it in 8vo, and at the end 
of each volume to give a copious index to the whole.—When an 
ingenious pen furnithes the Public with important obfervations on 
the principal tranfaciions of the times, which are ufually denomi- 
pated Letters to the Printer, thefe alfo are, deemed proper objects of 
the Editor’s choice; bur the mott confiderable materials are fuch as 
bear reference to our prefent natiosal conteft with America. ‘To thefe 
particular refpect has been paid; and of thefe we have here a very 
copious fele€tion,—fuch as, to repeat an obfervation made in the pre- 
ceding Article, muft afford excellent documents for the hiftorian of 
the prefent times: an advantage which the hiflorical writers, before 
the invention of printing, could neither enjoy, nor even imagine. 
And hence it is, that their works are tranfmitted to us, chiefly re- 
commended by their mere ornaments—the beauties of their flyle and 
language ;—but with irremediable deficiencies, with refpect to mat- 
ters of information, on all the great points, on which the welfare of 
mankind depends, and in the knowledge of which, fucceeding gene- 
rations are principally interefted. 

Art. 16. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Cooper, on the Origin of Civil 
Government ; in Anfwer to his Sermon preached before the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford, on the Day appointed for a Geueral Faf?*, 8vo. 
1s. Almon. 

A poignant antidote to the poifon contained in Dr. C.’s high- 
fying, Tory fermon. ‘The Author is rather too acrimonious in his 
language; but it is difficult for a party-writer of any {pirit, with 
frong feelings, and a warm attachment, to reftrain the fervour of 
his zeal, We approve, however, the principles on which this de- 
fender of liberty enters the lifts with a perfon of Dr. C.’s abilities ; 
and the reafons which he has afligned for encountering this formid- 
able champion of defpotifm, will, no doubt, be fatisfactory to the 
ative and vigilant friends of freedom. 

Art.17. The Revolution Vindicated, and Conftitutional Liberty 
Afirted. In Anfwer to the Rev. Dr. Watfon’s Accefiion Sermon, 
preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, on Oftober 2:, 
1776, By the Author of ‘* Strictures on Dr. Watfon’s Sermon.” 
8vo. 18, White, &c. 1777. — 

What, in the name of Common-fenfe! are the Tories aiming at, 
by new vamping the ftale defpicable jargon of Sibthorpe, Manwa- 
ning, and Sacheverel? If they have nothing better to oppofe to 
“the Prieftleys and Prices,” they will afford thefe writers all the 
triumph they can with for, and cover themfelves with deferved fhame 
and difgrace! In the polemical ftyle, the wretched fervile fophiftry 
with which our underftanding is infulted, in-this publication, has 
been fo often refuted, and is fo truly contemptible, that to beftow 
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frefh confideration on it, would be in the higheft degree ridiculoys 

There is not a line in this pretended defence of revolution-principles 

but what falfifies the title. N 

NaATURAL HistToRy, &, . 

Art. 18. 4 Modern Sytem of Natural Hiflery. Containing te. 
curate Defcriptions, and faithful Hiitories of Animals, Vegetables 
and Minerals: together with their Properties, and various Uies 
in Medicine, Mechanics, &c. Illuftrated with Copper-plates. By 
the Rev. Samuel Ward, Vicar of Cotterftock cum Glapthorpe 
Northamptonfhire; and others. Small 1zmo. 12 Vols. atts. 6d, 
per Vol. fewed. The whole Set, bound, 11. 4s. Newbery, 
We mentioned the firit four volumes of this pretty compendium, 

containing the quadruped animals, in our Review for September laf, 
The defign is now completed. ‘The sth, 6th, 7th, and &th volumes 
contain the dirds. In the oth, roth, and 11th we have the fe, 
reptiles, and infed?s. ‘The 12th profefles to give us the waters, earths, 
S fils, minerals, and vegetables ; the laft-mentioned clafs occupies bur 
nine pages, under the title Botany; and contains only a general ex. 
planation of the Linnzan fyftem. We thus particularize the feveral 
divifions of the work, as the diftiné&t parts are fold feparately.—The 
numerous engravings are well executed; and the pesformance, in 
general (whatever may be its defects) is happily adapted for the ra- 
tional entertainment, and real inftruction of young readers: to fay 
nothing of the thoufands, and tens of thoufands, of adults who may 
perufe it with advantage. 

Art.19. Elements of Natural Hifory. By Thomas Martyn, 
B. D. Profeflor of Botany in the Univerfity of Cambridge. vo. 
1s. 6d, Cambridge printed; fold by White, London. 1775. 
This work is defigned as a fynopfis of natural hiftory, after the 

fyflem of Linnzus, The generic characters are in general taken 

from him ; but the enumeration of the {pecies is judicioufly enlarged 
and corrected frnm Buffon, Pennant, and other naturalifts. The 
title-page is evidently meant to refer to a much larger work than 


the prefent, which contains the clafs of Mammalia alone. Ae 


Art. 20. 4 Botanical Arrangement of all the Vegetables growing in 
Great Britain, Sc. according to the Syftem of the celebrated Lin- 
naus, &c. . The Whole illuitrated by Copper-plates, and a co- 
pious Gloffary, &c. By Wiiliam Withering, M.D. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
148s. Cad@bl. 1776. 

In this laudable attempt to facilitate the knowledge of botany to 
the Englifh ftudent, who 1s unacquainted with the learned languages, 
the Author has adopted the gexeric defcriptions given in the Genera 
Plantarum of Linnzus ; and has tranflated the charaéters of the /pe- 
cies from his Syfema Nature ; fubjoining, however additional, defcrip- 
tions to almoit every one of the {pecies, Thefe additions are diftin- 
guithed from the preceding, by being printed in Italic; and are 
either taken from his own obfervation, or from writers of good 
authority. 

In an Engilifo botenical fyftem, the Author has found himfelf un- 
der a neceflity of inventing and employing fome new English generié 
5 names ; 
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names; adding the common Englith name to the {pecies, as well as 
the Latin fynonyms of Gerard, Parkinfon, Ray, and Cafpar Bau- 
hine. He has been attentive likewife briefly to mark the ceconomi- 
cal, medical, or other ules of the different plants; and particularly 
to defign thofe fpecies which are preferred by, and afford nourifh= 
ment to, particular animals. Several of his obfervations relative to 
this article are faid to be the refults of experiments made by himfelf, 
and frequently repeated, with the neceflary precautions. He gives 
fome plain rules likewife for the inveltigation of plants fy{lemati- 
cally ; and illuftrates thefe rules by appofite examples. In fhort, the 
arrangement itfelf appears tc be carefully and jadiciou/ly executed ; and 
to be excellently adapted to anfwer the Author's intentions of being 
ferviceable to thofe for whofe ufe it is more immediately defigned. 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. Bry. 


Art. 21. Free Thoughts on the American Contefis. 8vo. §9 Pages. 
Edinburgh printed. 1776, 
Originally publifhed in the Edinburgh Weekly Magazine, in a feries 


‘of fetters, under the fignature of Timoleon, Ihe Wiiter takes the 


government fide of the queftion; and treats, in a cool and rational 
frain of argument,— on the rea] caufe of the difcontents of the Ame- 
sicans ;—on natural liberry ;—on reprefentation ;—on political free- 
dom, and the conititution ;—on colonization. Thefe fubjects are 
judicioufly difcuffed in the firft part. In the fecond part, the Au- 
thor enters on a particular examination of the feveral arguments 
that have been urged in favour of the Americans; and enquires what 
woild be the confequences to America herfelf, fhould the fucceed in 
her prefent conteft. He then confiders the nature of the American 
trade; and concludes with fome fevere ftrictures on the American 
pamphlet entitled Commcn Senfe.—The Author is an acute reafcner, 
and offers many arguments which though, in general, they have oc- 
curred to other writers, are not unworthy the confideration of all 
who. fill think it worth while to attend to the paper part of the 
warfare, 
Art. 22. Letters from General Waf.ington to feveral of his Friends, 
in the Year 1776. 8vo. 18. 6d. Bew. 

We cannot look upon thefe Letters as genuine ; but we muft pro- 
nounce them well written: they would do great honour to General 
Wafhington, could his claim to them be indifputably eftablithed. 


NoveEt. 
Art. 23. Delicate Crimes. In a Series of Letters, 12mo. 
2 Vols. ¢s. Hooper. 1777. 

Another tranflation, from the French, of a work which had before 
appeared in the Englifh language, under the title of Te Fatal Lf- 
Seas of Inconflanry: fee Review, vol. li, p. 238. The pretent Edi- 
lor profeffes, in his pretixed adveriifement, his entise ignorance of 
the former tranflation, before the fheets of this Jecond performance 
had paffed through the prefs. With refpeét to the comparative me- 
tit of the two tranflators, he modetily fubmits it to * the decifion of 
the candid Public,’—which we likewife fhall do, as not having feen 
the original work, The difference, however, between the two ver- 
fons, is very confiderable throughout; and perhzps, in different 

liz paflages, 
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pafflages, each of the tranflators may, alternately, claim the prefer. 
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ence. The following fhort extract, taken at random, may ferve as 
a fpecimen of both the publications : 


Fatal Efas, Sc. 

‘ During your sefidence in 
Italy, you may, with great eafe 
to yourfelf, gather in the ufeful 
harveft which that rich country 
yields, which once produced a 
race of heroes, was formerly the 
cradle of Arts, and is now be- 
come the feat of modern politics. 
You need not kifs the Pope’s 
flipper—I could hardly pardon 
you fuch a fuperftition ; but you 
may inform yourfelf of his ftate 
and powers. You fhould alfo 
Jearn the manners of the people ; 
I mean of thofe that are called 
the beft company. ‘There is a pe- 
culiar fpecies of thefe, in every 


‘country; and it is from them 


alone, that perfons of your rank 
are to learn all that 1s worth 
knowing.—You may laugh at the 
Monfignori there, and gallant 
with their wives —Ufe your free- 
dom in this Jatter article, as much 
as you will, but let pafiion be out 
of the queition. To know them 


_ only, is fufficient both for your 


purpofe and your fafe-guard. 
This is a more effential ftudy than 
one is apt at firft to imagine, 
The charatteriftic {pirit of every 
nation is generally more ftrongly 
marked in that charming fex, 
who are always the moft interelt- 
ing part of it.’ 


Delicate Crimes, 
‘ Since you are now in lialy, 


gather (but not with too much 


labour) thofe ufeful harvefts, 
which that brilliant climate fo 
copioufly furnifhes; once the 
country of heroes, it became'the 
cradle of the Arts, and is ftill the 
feat of politics, Don’t kifs the 
Pope’s flipper; it is what 1 fhall 
never forgive you ; but get at the 
root of his power. Learn the 


‘manners of the peaple ; above all, 


thofe of the good company. 
Every nation has a ftile of life 
peculiar to itfelf; and in be- 
coming acquainted with that, 
people of our order learn all they 
ought to know. Laugh at the 
Monfignori, and endeavour to de- 
bauch their wives; lie with as 
many of them as you can; to 
love them is not your end, but to 
underitand them : itis a more ef- 
fential ftudy than many imagine. 
The flower of a nation’s wit, is 
in fome fort confined to that 
charming fex, which is always 
its moult intereiling moiety.’ 


Duke de Crermonr to the 
Vifcount de * * * 


This Duke de Clermont feems to have been the CHESTERFIELD 





of France.—There is a degree of delicacy in the rendering of /om 
exprefions in the elder of the above-quoted tranflations, which feems 
to give a colour to the report that it is the work of a Lady ®, well 
known in the world of Englith literature. ‘The other verfion is faid 
to be the performance of a Gentleman ; who, in refpect to the fru: 
dom of fome of the letters, in the original, muft, in virtue of his fex, 
have a confiderable advantage over his female competitor. 


— 





* Mrs. G. well known by the part fhe bore in the matrimonial 
correfpondence between Henry and Frances. 
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PoETICAL. 

Art. 24. The Country Fuflice; a Poem. By one of his Ma- 
jetty’s Juflices of the Peace for the County of Someriet. Part Lit, 
gt. IS Becket. 1777+ — = ng 
Of the ftyle and fpirit of this work, plainly:‘ intended (as the 

Author profeffes) to cultivate HUMANITY inthe provincial adninifira- 

tion of juslice,’ we have already jpoken +. ‘The fame mildnefs and 

benevolence breathes through this third part. A kind of tender 
fyblimity diftinguifhes and recommends the following paflage : 
Oh, Mercy, thron’d on his eternal breatft, 

Who breath’d the favage waters into reft ; 

By each foft pleafure that thy bofom fmote, 

When firft creation ftarted from his thought ; 

By each warm tear that melted o’er thine eye, 

When on his works was written, THESE MUST DIE; 

If fecret flaughter yet, nor cruel war 

Have from thefe mortal regions forc’d thee far, 

Still to our follies, to our frailties blind, 

Oh, ftretch thy healing wings oer human kind! | 

For other touches of a fimilar nature on the article of Pri/ons, on Fi- 

liation, &C, we refer our Readers to the poem itfelf. 

Art.25. he Poems and Mifcellaneous Compofitions of Paut 
WuiTEHEAD. With explanatory Notes on his Writings, and his 
Life written by Capt, Edward Thompfon. gto. 10s. 6d. Boards, 
Kearfly. 1777. 

The poetical writings of the late ingenious Mr. Paul Whitehead 
are fo well, fo univerfally known, that any recommendation of 
them, from us, would be fuperfluous. The Editor has prefixed an 
account of the life of this eminent fatirift, written at confiderable 
length ; but the hiftory of all poets is little more than that of their 
works. The fons of the Mufes are generally an indolent race, re- 
tiring from fociety, and from bufinefs ; and therefore their lives are 
feldom produdtive of fuch incidents as would make any flriking ap- 
pearance in the annals of biography. In gleaning the fmaller, mif- 
cellaneous poems of Mr. Whitehead, the Editor has cafually picked 
up one or two little pieces, which were written and publifhed by 
Mr, William Whitehead, the prefent Laureat{: but this miftake 
has been candidly acknowledged in the advertifements of the publi- 
cation, in the feveral news-papers. 

Art. 26. The Duche/s of Devonfhire’s Cow; a Poem. 4to. 6d. 

Bew. 

Celebrates, in a few forry verfes, the benevolence extended by the 
Duchefs to the owner of a ftarved cow. Poets are never more at 
dome, than when they praife the munificence and generofity of the 
great. 


——— 





t See Review for May, 1775, p. 406. 


' Jt The pieces are—** Verfes to the Memory of Mrs. Pritchard,” 


and the famous Ranelagh fonz—** Ye belles, and ye flirts, and ye 
pert little things,” &c. ) 
li 3 Art. 
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Art. 27. The Duke of Devonfaire’s Bull to the Duchefs of Devon. 


foire’s Cow ; aPoetical Epiitle. gto. 1s. Fielding and Co, 

A laugh at the cow-poet.—If the libidinous Reader looks here 
for obfceni'y, he will be difappointed. . | 
Art. 28. Lhe Old Sergent’s Reply to the Eleétrical Lel *, 4to, 

zs. Smith, 

A fruitlefs attempt to catch the Ee/ of Vit by the tail. 

Art. 29, ‘fobn the Painter's Ghoft: How he appeared on the 
Night of his Execution to Lord Temple, &c. 4to, 15. 64, 
Williams. 

John the Painter’s ghoft rifes to the tune of William and Marga- 
ret, and takes his revenge on Lord T +. and the reft of the cou;- 
giers, by telling them their own. 

Art. 30. An Elegy on the Death of the Right Hon. Sir Charks 
Saunders, Knight of the Bath, Admiral of the White Squadron of 
his Majetly’s Fleet. By the Rev. Robert Englifh, M. A. Chaplain 
to the Twelfth Regiment of Foot; and to the Right Hon, Ed- 
ward Lord Hawke. 4to. 18. Becket. 1777. 

Admiral Saunders was fo refpeétable a man, that it would have 
been flrange if the Naval Mule, in particular, had feen him de- 
part without offering fome tribute of praife to a character of fuch 
uncommon worth.—Mr. Englith has here, very laudably, attempted 
to do juftice to the abilities of Sir Charles, as a commander, and 
to his virtues as a man. The following valeditory lines, from the 
conclufion of the Elegy, may be felected as a fpecimen : 

Go, Happy Shade, where pure enjoyments flow! 
Be bleft above, for gen’rous acts below! 
Through feas zthereal, life’s rude voyage o'er, 
Thow gain ft at length an hofpitable fhore : 
Conflidting paffions fhall no more controul ; 
Sooth’d ev’ry care, and harmoniz’d the foul. 
Brunfwick he lov’d, and his aufpicious line ; 
Yet facred Freedom mark'd him at her fhrine : 
His ftar, an emblem of fublime defert, 
Shone with refleéted luftre from his heart ; 
Truth, Honour, Valour, with united rays, 
Inflam’d each honeft breaft with ardent praife, 
Blaz’d his renown to Earth's extreme domains, 
Where fmiles Aurora, and where Hefper reigns, 
Where glows the brilliant Zone, where freeze the Poles, 
Far as the winds can range, or Britain’s thunder rolls. 

For a further fpecimen of the poetic talents of our Nautical Bard, 
fee our account of the fecond edition of his Naval Review, a poem: 
Review, vol. li. p. 165. 


a 





* For the Eleétrical Eel, fee Review for April, p. 313. ; 
+ Lord Temple, charged with employing one Baldwin, a painters 
to trick John into that confeflion which hanged him. 


Art. 
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Art. 31 An Elegy, occafwuned by the Death of a Lady's Linnet, 


fe gto. 18. Davies. 
Spirited and poetical, but not without fome defects, which the 
re public may put upon a repairing leafe. Yet thefe things, like the 
ephemeron, exiit but for a day,—So, we hope, may the lady’s 
B ref for the linnet ;—-not her love if he deferves it, for the poet. Ey, 


The Lion extricated; or, the “fackal!’s Defeat. A Fable 


» 326 
Ss in Three Cantos. 4to. 18. Almon. 
eC Political doggrel, working up the ftale materials of Lord Bute 
. andthe P. D. Lord Chatham and his penfion, and a great deal of 
auf of the fame fort. | L. : 
a Art. 33: 4 Familiar Epifile from C. Anfley, Efq; to C. Wh. Bamp- ) 
‘ fylde, Eq; tranflated, and addrefled to the Ladies. ‘gto. 15, 
Almon. 1777- ! 
J We have noticed the original in our Review for Februa-y: of che 
f tranflation, take the following curious {pecimens : 
Nor midit its merry notes does Polyhymay & 


Refufe to grace the corner of my chimney ; 
* * * * 

Great Cybele her vanquith’d creft deplore, 

And boaft ber, of her tower-capt head no «nor-, 
© * * e 


With /winifh hams, and bloody puddings ftor’d, 
* Lal * * 


| And though to Deary’s fhare light coffers fall._— 
The following fimile is worthy of obfervation ; 
As by a majiiff, when a hare is f{py’d 
Securely frifking near a copfe’s fide, | 
His ears erect, the cur begins the chace, 
Urging with eager rage his tardy pace, 
Thrown out at length, he halts upon the plain, — 
This reminds us of a fimile in an Irith tragedy : 
As when a hunter goeth forth to hawke, 
He fees two filberts growing on one ttalk ; 
He cracks the one, and, finding that is found, 
Believes the other fo, though lying oo the Ground. 
But, notwithftanding the fudden metamorphofe of the,maftiff into 
acur, we think the laft quoted fimile inanitely fuperior. L 
Att. 34. The Gamblers; a Poem ; with Notes critical and ex- ° | 
3 planatory. 4to, 3s. Hooper. 1777, 
This poem is fo replete with the myitic terms of the turf and the 
tables, that it is fit only for the perufal of adepts. Beiides, jt is un- 
intereiting, and not likely to anfwer any moral purpofe. The Dake 
of C** has behaved fo well of late years, that it was certainly 





wrong to make him the fae hero of the poem. - 
Art. 35. The Gamblers; a Poem. Cantoll, 4to. 1s. 6d. ° 
Hooper. 


Thofe who with to acquire turfilh knowledge may read this Canto 
withemolument. It is writen with {pi-it, and contains many claf- 
fical allufions ; but, as we faid of the frit part, We Knew noi where Vie 
t0 find the cui Lone. L 


lig Ait. * 
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Art. 36. The Art of Converfing. ‘Tranflated from the French 


to. 1s. Lewis. 

Thefe rhymes, for we cannot call them poetry, are faid to be 
tranflated from the French of a Pere André of Rouen. 

The Tranflator hath grievoufly offended the more refpectable me. 
mory of Thomas Brown, who faith, that the vileit rhymes are thofe 
that end in isguifh. 

Dont contradict him, or he will dittinguifh, 
And fub-diftinguifh, and all fenfe extinguith. 
* * * * 


To debafe the human mind, and fpoil the heart, 
. . - * 


Speak that I may fee you, faid an ancient wight, L 


Cedite Liffei feriptores, cedite Twede ! 
MEDICAL. 
Art. 37. Praftical Remarks on Weft-India Difeafes. 8vo. 2 $, 

F. Newbery. 1776. 

This pamphlet is given as a fpecimen of a larger work, on the 
fame fubjeét, which the Author means to purfue, fhould he been- 
couraged to proceed. I is therefore only a kind of fketch of the de- 
{cription and method of cure of fome of the moit violent and fatal 
difeafes which attack the inhabitants of thofe torrid regions. The 
compafs jt takes is fcarcely fufficient for an accurate difcrimination 
of the feveral difeafes on which it treats; but the mode of praétice 
inculcated is free, vigorous, and apparently founded on jutt obfer- 
vation. We doubr not, therefore, but the Author's defign, executed 
in its full extent, would be a valuable addition to the healing art; 
efpecially fhould he adopt a more correct and lefs Horid manner of 
writing, in his future compofitions. 

Some of the circumftances molt worthy of remark in the prefent 
piece are—the extraordinary efficacy attributed to the red precipitate 


. of mercury, adminiftered in cofes of halfa grain, with nitre and cam- 


phor, or ablorbent ‘powders, in internal inflammations ; the amazing 
dofes of opiates fafely and advantageoufly given in the ¢etanus, fo 
far we are told in one cafe, as twenty ounces of laudanum in one 
day, in oihers four ounces of fel:d opium during the courfe of the 
difeafe ;—and the happy effects of throwing cold water ppon patients 
piaced jn a draught ot air between two doors, in the height of a mo 


malignant and putrid fmall-pox. A, 


Art. 38. 4 fele&? Number of fchirrhous aud cancerous Cafes, fue 
ceis'ully treated without cutting, by the peculiar Remedy of Mel- 
moth Guy, Surgeon, &c. 8vo. is. Nichol, &c. 1777. 
Mr. Guy here offers to the Public twenty cafes in favour of his 

method of treating fchirrhous and cancerous humours without the 

knife. Were any really effectual remedy for thefe moft dreadful of 
all difeafes difcoyered, it would be the height of inhumanity to con- 
fine the benefits of ic by an interefied concealment, How much the 

Public lofes by this condu& in refpe&t to Mr. Guy's medicines, we 

pretend not to determine, ‘The cafes related have the appearances 

of authenticity; bet every perion acquainted with medical hiitory 
will know how little certainty can be obtgined from a partial view of 
Ps any 
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{ 
any point of practice. With regard to ftyle and language, this ¥ 
lication is not in the leaft fuperigr to the generality of ‘ attefted 
cures, &c.” which accompany. the pills and drops of every common 
noftrum-monger, : 

* * See allo our account of an An Effay on fchirrhous Tumcurs and 
Cancers, by Richard Guy, Surgeon, (the father, we fuppofe of the 
prefent author) Rev. vol. xxi. p. 515. ; 

Art. 39. 4 Letter ae the celebrated Dr. Tiffot to Dr. Zimmer- 
man, on the Morbus Niger ; including fome appofite Cafes equally 
curious and interefting. The whole illuftrated with an Account of 
the morbid Appearances of the diffefed Bodies. ‘Tranilated from 
the. French by John Burke, M.D. 8vo. 16. 6d. Kearfly. 
1776. = 
The Merbus Niger takes its name from the difcharge of a black 

matter by vomiting and purging; which, imperfectly known to. the 

ancients under the name of Afra Bilis, is now difcovered to be blood 
extravafated from a ruptured veffel in the flomach, The moft ex- 
crociating pains precede this evacuation ; by which, and the lofs of 
blood, the patient is fo much reduced, that the difeafe ulually proves 
fatal. The firft cafe here related by Dr, Tiffot was faccefsfully 
treated by a truly Hippocratic fimplicity of practice. A diet entirely 
liquid, confifting of ptans, light broths, and milk; with emollient 
glyfters, and the gentleft aperients, were the only medicines employ- 
ed; aod the learned and ingenious Writer fuggefts various arguments 
in his reafonings upon the nature of the difeafe, to fhew that more 
aftive medicines could not have been ufed with propriety. A fecond 
cafe of the Mordus Niger, which terminated fatally; and a third, of 

a diforder fomewhat refembling it in fymptoms though différent in its 

nature, afford fome curious appearances difcovered on diflection. 

Two other obfervations, one relating to a particular kind of inteftinal 

worm; the other to a violent and obftinate pain of the head, cured 

by a deep incifion on the part; though worth perufal, are not fo 

* appofite’ to the fubject of the former part of the letter as the title- 

page feems to exprefs. 

Art, 40. An Exmination of a Charge brought againf? Innoculationy 
by De Haen, Raft, Dimfdale, and other Writers. By John Wat- 
kinfon, M D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1777. 

At a time when the prejudices againft inoculation are almoft en- 
tirely flenced, it muft appear an alarming circumftance to the friends 
of that falutary practice, that fuch objections are raifed againft the 
mode of adminiftering it, by thofe who allow its merit and fuccefs, 
as muft tend greatly to abridge the benefits derived from it. For we 
own we have little expectation that it will ever be found practicable in 
this country to introduce, under the authority of government, fuch 

@plan of inoculation as fhall extend its advantages through the 
body of the people; and if this be not effected, every reftriction on 
fuch individuals as may be difpofed to practife it, will operate to its 
difcouragement. Many @tender parent, who would venture to in- 
Oculate a child under their own eye anfnurfing, would not be able 
to overcome their reluctance @& fending it abroad, amidft new faces, 
under another roof, where their own attendance would be impractic- 
able or highly inconvenient, The great charge uncer which private 
| ‘ inoculation 
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inoculation labours, is that obvious onc of foftering a difeafe always 
ready to {pread by natural infection. That by its means the natural 
fmal]-pox is in faét more diffufed than it would otherwife have been, 
is fuppofed to be proved by the increafed proportion of deaths from 
this difeafe, appearing in the bills of mortality fince the inoculation 


. was practifed. This is the foundation of the charge brought againtt 


it by the authors mentioned in the title of the prefent treatife ; and 
what the Writer attempts to invalidate. 
The following are the principal confiderations urged by Dr. Wat. 


kinfon: That one caufe of the greater proportion of deaths from the 


{mall-pox with eng to other difeafes in the modern London bills, 
may be the increafed purity of the air, which leffens the mortality 
of other difeafes, but has little effect on the {mall-pox. That the in- 
oculated fmall. pox are fo much lefs contagious than the natur:]; that 
little danger is to be apprehended from their infection. That the 
contagion even of the natural fma!l-pox is fcarcely fufficient to pro. 
pagate a prevailing epidemic, without the influence of fome peculiar 
conftitution of the air. But the moft important argument, and what 
indeed we think tolerably decifive in exculpating inoculation, is 
drawn from a review of the Bills of Mortality as far back as the year 
1629, a century before the introduction of that practice ; by which it 
appears that the proportion of deaths from the fimall-pox has been 
jincreafing in gradual progreffion ever fince that time, excepting in- 
deed for the Jaft four years, in which it has decreafed. During 
a very confiderable part of this period, therefore, we mutt look for 
fome other eaufe of the increafed mortality of the fmall-pox in Lon- 
don ; and we may reafonably conclude, that this caufe, whatever it 
be, would operate equally fince the introduction of inoculation as 
before. What this caufe is, Dr. Watkinfon has not attempted to af- 
certain.—We think the prodigioufly increafed confiux of freth people 
out of the country, whofe fears of the fmall-pox have been conquered 
by ftronger incitements of pleafure or intereft than their ancettors felt, 
will go a great way towards accountiny for the fact. 

For the valuable tables exhibiting this progreffional feries, which 
were furnifhed to the Author by Dr. James Sims, we refer to the 
pamphlet itfelf, which deferves the perufal of thofe who with to fee 
the arguments on both fides of this important queftion. 

MIscELLANEOUS, ° 

Art. 41. Supplement to the Life of David Hume, Efg; containing 
genuine Anecdotes and a circumftantial Account of his Death and 
Funeral. To which is added, a certified Copy of his Will, 12zmo. 
1s. Bew. , 

We obferve nothing very material in this publication. 

Art. 42. A Treatife of Laws, from the Greek of Sylburgius’s 
Edition of Theodoret, Bithop of Cyrus, his TAerapeutica, &c. By 
Thomas Comber, LL. D. Reétor of Buckworth and Morborne, 
Hauntingdonfhire. 8vo. 28. fewed.. White, &c. 

We announced this valuable work in our Review for July, 1776. It 
is now regularly publifhed ; and the learned world is much obliged to 
Dr. Comber for this republication and tranflation of an author fo jultly 
celebrated for his learning and e!oquence. The Doétor has alfo added 
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to the work two fets of annotations, one of w i : 
al, theother, Inserpolatory and aa he entitles Sentimen- 
Art. 43. 4 Book of Infiruétions, written by the Richt H 
Sir Chriftopher Wandesforde, Knt. Lord deputy of Ireland &c i 
- ne ape ade sy 3 Wandesforde, Efq; in order to ng 
ulating the Conduét of his whole Li ; 
ng he 1777. le Life. szmo. 1s. Od. fewed, 
This work is a curiofity, and will ferv . 
ferves (in his dedication of it to Tohn Earl of Woodest ogy ob- 
i ; 
kingdom of Ireland) a Lord Caitlecomer to Mr Wat o o of the 
noble authors. Dr. Comber, a defcendant of the rp pole’s lift cf 
t of amily, has now 
publifhed it for the ufe of young gentlemen of for:une ; who wi 
it fraught with much initruction on a numerous rua = will find 
ints, arranged under their proper heads, and illutt 7 o important 
The Author appears to have been a perfon of ttron ay = notes. 
ee 9 oe piety and prudence are 
It. 44. eTrifler; or, a Ramble » Wn) 
the Werks of Mt aaah tli Mihaiaies flies ie i. he Fancy, 
9 5 : fewed. Baldwin. 1-99, . OLS. -, and IV. 
en we fet out with the Trifler on hi 
icetalancaibteg:; thik we hmegeondeo Paper Ramble, we found 
: I urfelves much pleafi 
jn the excurfion. From feveral flights of fanc d pleafure 
rafter, fuperior to any with which he had dad — of cha- 
began to apprehend, that whatever pines po ee ormerly, we 
ufual manner of thinking and talking might s irregular and un- 
we fhould, on the whole, have no satin ee Foe ae) res 
our acquaintance. But, as it often happens eret the renéwal of 
chance has thrown together, we had not Pe , <! travellers whom 
. ” a our ideas of our com ladibins” Whathet Oiae’ cook pad 
cident had put him ou aad rofs ac- 
command of himfelf, as fv oy rg Rage he had fo little 
fingle day without difcovering his sit ceahes of journeying On for a 
in the firit evening of the excurfion he aes ied cannot fav; bat, 
to fome worthy gentlemen who happened to _ fach a manner, 
us, as gave us fufficient proofs, that initead of ‘a sour teens tae, SD 
fortune to meet with an agreeable Trifler, we h avis had the good 
unlucky conneétion with a fplenetic wat allen into a mott 
who was likely to give himfelf and us no fi he Aer pasctinny, Sut 
Soden the slinhon: che glestare w mall vexotion upun the road. 
weik-hes.boun qraniy evavealesced . kale ourfelves from this 
from the wanton and illiberal attack ae h pain we have fuffered 
upon two modern writers, whofe literar a ne Eee: BOD: eee 
to have proteéted them from fuch jn i Y. a perional merit ought 
has not exprefsly named the obiects. “x? Though our Author 
he has taken care to identify Prtig of his mifplaced ndicule, 
teriftic. He has introduced, in the 4 gps caged charac- 
Experimental Philofopher ate Ag Ages — e of his narrative, an 
gificated Air, and an Orator haran ee er of a vender of Dephlo- 
¢ leads the former, with a PA “ res on Civil Liberty, 
low adventures, offenfive to delicac yf Pie pees through feveral 
_— upon philofophy in the mort ta ys more offenfive, as an 
atigable and fucceisful refearches into ne of her fons, whofe inde- 
him an high degree of public meats Toy have jufily procured 
In 
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%. that part of his narrative in which he introduces the advocate 
for America, he paints him in the blackeft colours—colours which 
produce a portraic fo perfectly the reverfe of the Original, that ir 
would have been difficult to difcover the painter’s intention, had 
he not taken particular care that it might not be miftaken, by hang. 
ing a bundle of calculations at the fide of his figure. * A miferable 
projector—a four republican—an enemy to every fpecies of fubordj. 
nation—an incendiary, who has a fettled rancour in his heart againtt 
government—a monfter that, for the repofe of our country, ought 
to be extirpated from the human race’—are a {mall fpecimen of the 
rancorous abufe with which this anonymous Writer has loaded a 
very refpectable character. Not fatisfied, however, with afperfing 
in this manner, the Politician, he traduces, in terms if poflible fill 
more expreflive of malignity, the Divine and the Man; and with 
him the whole religious feét to which he belongs. He calls him*a 
contemptible fanatic—a fly infinuating betrayer—a canting, fawn. 
ing, hypocritical impoftor—who has diffented from the ettablithed 
church till he has no religion at all,’—and fays, that * the fe to 
which he belongs will never be quiet till, like the Jefuits, they are 


expelled from every community as the common diiturbers of man- 


kind.’ 

Such cenfures as thefe, to which the known character of the indi. 
vidual, and the whole hiltory of the fect, give the lie, can produce 
no other effect than to bring difgrace upon the head of the vile de. 
famer, who, inftigated by Malice, employs ‘* thofe twin yale; 
Crurity and Cowarpice,” to affaflinate, in thé dark, his neigh- 
bour’s good name. 

It is happy for fociety that fuch vipers as thefe, held back by the 
tolerant fpirit of the times, are able to do nothing more than hifs 
and brandifh their fting. And it is to be hoped that the period is 
not far diftant when the fting fhal! be torn out by the hand of legal 
authority—when the demon, Persecution, fhall no longer be per. 
mitted to ** go about feeking whom he may devour.” E 

ReEtiGcroys and ConTROVERSIAL, ° 
Art. 45. A liberal and minute In/pection of the Holy Gofpel; afford- 
ing an occafional Paraphrafe, with Notes and Emendations on the 

Four Gofpels and the Acts of the Apoftles; and a regular Expo- 

fition of ail the Epiitles, except the Revelation. 8vo. 15. 
' M. Lewis. 

There is fuch oddity in this performance, that we are almoft at 
a lofs in what manner to fpeak of it. The prefent pamphlet contains 
only a paraphrafe on the Epiftle to the Ephefians; in which the 
Writer follows Locke, of whom he isa great admirer. Bat in the 
preface, (defigned for the whole,) we are told, it is his intention to 
ublifh a commentary on the other books of the New Teftament, of 

which this is now delivered as a fpecimen; and * the reft of the 
work being ready will follow, as foon as the countenance this re- 
ceives can be determined. In this elaborate work, as he ftyles it, the 
employment of twenty-four years, many authors are faid to have been 
confulted ; but material affilance to have been derived only from 
Clarke's and Locke’s illuftrations: fo it is added, ‘ the Editor avers 
that the bulk of this publication is the Fetus of his own meditation, 


aided, he conceives with the Divine Spirit.’ The fenfe and eet | 
| 0 
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of the Writer feems on the whole to be given and illuftrated in this 

raphrafe ; but it is in fo fingulara manner, the fentences are fo 
F vided, the words fo fpelt and accented, as to betray fome great 
eculiarity * in the Writer, and in general to difgutt the Reader, and 
forbid the perufal of the performance : And fince we abourd with 
araphrafes and expofitions on the fcriptures, it may be advifeable to 
withhold this propofed commentary at leaft for fome time longer, till 
maturer thought and advice may render it more fit for the public eye: 
bat we mutt leave the learned author to judge on this point for himfelf, 
Art. 40. The Harmony of the Truth; the Second Part, called the 

Harmony of the Scriptures. 8vo. 2s. Law. 1776. 

The character which, in our Review for December laft, we gave 
of the former part of this work, will, in a great meafure, fuit the 
prefent performance. It hath, at leait, the fame abfurdity and bi- | 
gouys though not, we think, the fame ftriking marks of infanity. 
However, if the Author be fomewhat mended in this refpect, the ; s 
alteration for the better is fo fmall, that we entertain very little hopes 
of his perfect recovery. erie i K a 
Art. 47. Truth and Error contrafled; in a familiar Dialogue; ~ 

in which are clearly fhewn the miftaken Notions of Mankind, re- 

lative to their prefent and future State, to the Refurrection and 

Judgment, to Heaven and Hell, and Life and Death. By a Lover of 

Truth. With an Appendix, containing Effays and Extraéts from 

Letters relative to the fame Subject. 8vo. 1s. Od. Philips. 

When we firft opened this work, and found the Author declaring 

himfelf an enemy to vulgar prejudices, and at the fame time affur- 
ing his Readers that tho’ they will meet with many things not only 
uncommon but new, he has furnifhed them with firmer footing to 
ftand on, than old prejudices and common received notions; our f 
curiofity was excited, and we promifed ourfelves that fome new and 
important ideas would reward us for the trouble of a careful perufal. 
But‘after giving the performance our clofeft attention, we are able 
to difcover nothing but a confufed jumble of fancies, fo wild and 
extravagant, that we are at a lofs to determine whether we ought to 
rank the Author among the enthufiaits, or the madmen, of Moor- 
fields. 

If our Readers are curious to form fome idea of the contents of 
-this original work, we can only acquaint them, that we meet with 
much obfcure difcoyrfe between Meiiis. Sarx and Pxeuma, to prove, 
that man has two kinds of flefh and blood, the one grofs and car- 
nal, fuch as we inherit from Adam by the fall, which is the grave 
of the foul, the other of an inconceivably fine, thin, fubtle nature— 
that this was reftored by Chrift, and will furvive the laft general 
fire—that it was in fuch flefh and blood that Chrift appeared after 
the refurreGtion—that Chrift’s judgment is in every heart, and this 
is the oply day of judgment f{poken of in fcripture—that heaven and 
hell are only within men—that after death, the foul does not pafs 
out of the body, but retire into the interior parts, till it has reached 
a world fuitable to its nature, as, when ftrong liquor is frozen in a 
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* Among other inftances of this, we note his Dedication to God; 
who is addrefled as moft noble, mofkt puifaut, molt reverend, &c. &c. [ 
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bottle the fpirituous parts retire toward the cénter.—But hold! we 
muft not gratify your curiofity too far. Buy the work, and you wil 
be matter of many wonderfut fecrets; among which, the mof WOn- 
derful of all is, a method of curing mad people, by drowning them 
Art. 48. Hore Solitaria ; or, Eflays on fome remarkable Names 
and Titles of Jefus Chrift, occurring in the Old Teftament, and 
declarative of his effential Divinity and gracious Offices in the 
Redemption of Man: To which is prefixed, an hiftorical Intro. 
duéction concerning the Doétrine of the Trinity, as it appeared in 
the World, principally, before the Chriflan Aira. 8vo, 58 
Boards. Dilly. 1776. 
In the introduction to this work the Writer has frequent recourfe 
to a number of learned authors, and among the reft to Mr. Bryant’s 
celebrated publication on Ancient Mythology. He feems to fuppofe 
(though it is a needlefs fuppofition) that polytheifm took its rife 
from a corrupted notion of a plurality of perfons in the divine ef. 


fence. However ju/ ~~ be his remarks in fome other refpeds, 


furely the following reflection, very generally expreffed, is not very 
candid; ‘ The Heathens themfeves who knew any thing of the tra- 
dition of the Trinity—did not farther corrupt or debafe the truth 
into Sabellianifm. ‘They had, in that refpeét, more fenfe and more 
modefty than fome later refiners; who, in their rage for improve- 
ment, have ftuck at nothing, but have prefumed to fafhion the 4/- 
mighty Creator after their own little notions, and with a peculiar 
kind of confidence, given almoft the lye dirett to his own moft pofi- 
tive affertions. ‘They have but one ftep farther, and that is to deny 
his exiftence at once.” There have been perfons of great integrity, 
humility, and piety, as well as learning, who could not fee that the 
fcriptures fupported all the fentiments this Writer embraces. A litte 
lefs confidence might therefore become him. 

The introduétion is filled with learned quotations and obferva- 
tions; which are followed by upwards of thirty effays or meditations 


‘on the topics mentioned in the title-page. Thefe difcover a very 


devotional fpirit, and feparate from matters of difpute and conteft, 

which feldom anfwer any good purpofe, but often a bad one, the 

pious and moral reflections they offer may be ferviceable to many 
ferious Readers, -particularly to the followers of Mr. Romaine, and 
others who may fall in with the Writer’s fentiments. 

Art. 49. The Condué? of the Primitive Fathers in the Reception and 
Tranjmiffion of Books afcribed to the Apoftles and their Companions. 
8vo. 18. Bew. 

The pamphlet confifts of fix letters ; the firft of which propofes 
fome doubts concerning the qualifications of the early Fathers as 
witnefies for the books of the New Teflament ; which doubts the fol- 
lowing letters are intended to remove. The anfwers and arguments 
which are here offered have been more amply and fatisfactorily con- 
fidered in larger works: but this fhorter view may be ufefully per- 
ufed, though, as the Writer obferves, * the remarks might have ad- 
mitted of a more advantageous form ;’ and a yet greater attention 
to the fubje&t would probably have rendered it more fatisfactory to 
the Public: though, we prefume, the fubje&t, however important, 
is not very fuitable to the taite of the prefeat age, : 

SERMONS. 
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S ER M ON 5S. 


J, Before the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel 
jn foreign Parts—in the Parifh Church of St. Mary le Bow, Feb. 
21,1777 By the moit Rev. Father in God, William Lord Arch- 
pifhop of York. 4to, 1s. Becket. 

Of this difceurfe we gave an account in our Jaft month’s Review, 
with fome extracts, taken from the firtt edition, printed at the ex- 

nce of the Society, and aot fold. It has, fince, been reprinted in 

a variety Of furms. The notice taken of it, in fome debates, in the 

Honfe of Lords, hath contributed, nota little, towards rendering it 

an object of more attention than is commonly beitowed on difcourfes 

from the pulpit, even though an Archbifhop be the preacher. 

I]. At the Interment of Mr. John Galway, a Student in the Aca- 
demy at Warrington, Feb. 11,1777. By William Enfield, LL.D. 
sto. 1S. Johnion. 

An elegant and pathetic improvement of a fcene which is not the 
lefs folemn, or the lefs affecting, from its being common to every 
human being. 

Ill. Lhe good Shepherd’s Care for the Lambs of his Flock.. A Sermon 
to Children, Delivered to a Set of Catechumens, by S. Palmer. 
1zmo. 34. Buckland. 1777. 

Serious, pious, and ufeful admonitions to miniflers, parents, and 
children. 

IV. At Winchefler Affizes, in March, 1777. By Richard Burleigh, 
Curate of Beaulieu. Od. Beecroft. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
To th AUTHORS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 
GENTLEMEN, 

S the Letters and Memoirs cf Mi/s Sophia Sternheim, a novel 

lately tranflated irom the German, have been afcribed by their 
Knglith Tranflator [fee Review for O&tober, 1776, p. 319] to one 
Mr. Weiland, 1am authorized to apply for that juttice which you 
are ever ready to do to every Author, and to which no one has a 
fairer claim than Madame Sophia de la Roche, Lady to the Privy 
Chancellor Baron de Ja Roche of Coblentz. It is to this ingenious 
Lady that the Germans are indebted tor the above entertaining no- 
vel; itis to the German predilection in favour cf tnglifh literature, 
manners, &c. that you mutt afcribe the great and noble light in 
which fhe has reprefented fome Englifh characters, und in which 
they are generally drawn in the beit modern German plays and no- 
vels. Let your generofity then be con{picuous, not only in reiloring 
to the fair Author her property, but likewife in acquainting your 
Readers that the celebrated Mr. Wieland, of Weymar, had no fhare 
14 the above publication but that of an Editor, His name, by bad 
fpelling, changed into that of Weiland, proves to be a very iaugh- 
able blunder, fince in German it fignifies a Mr. Late, or a Mr, who 
is no more. That Gentleman is however in full vigour of life, and, 
for the further improvement of German literature, it is to be withed 
that he may long contiaue fo. R E.R. 


Grin- 
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GrENTLEMEN, 

Your conftant Reader, S.N. felt a ‘* painful fomething” when 
at Porfdam, and, with your permiflion, he has given vent to it jn 
your Review*, in a manner which fpeaks him to be rather too nice 
in his feelings, and worth, perhaps, too many thoufands to weigh 
things, men, and arguments by any other flandard than that of the 
pound. I fhall not, therefore, argue with him on the pretended 

* fplendida miferia” which ftruck him when he vifited the refidence of 
the King of Pruffia; nor fhall [ retaliate upon him, as a Pruffian 
might well be inclined to do, by énlarging on the mifera opulentia of 
many rich inhabitants of this brick-built, plain, yet firit metropolis of 
the modern world. Itis, however, but common juttice to obferve, and 
I defire you to do it, that the greateft creation ot the Pruffian monarch 
appears, not fo much in his palaces, buildings, and accumulated 
wealth, asin the encreafing numbers, in the thriving ftate, in the 
fpirit, politenefs, ingenuity, and induitry of his fubje&ts. A tra- 
veller muft be fhort-fighted, indeed, who does not obferve this in 
Proflia; and he mutt be ill-natured or envious, who will not, It is 
very true that the Pruffians are not grown infolent by illzotten wealth, 

- plunder’d in the Indies, extorted by negro-drivers, accumulated by 
corruption, and ufurious contraéts, or jobbed by gambling in the 
alley ; nor do they boaft of any precarious pafteboard opulence of: 
national debts or paper currency, which, to ufe Milton’s words, 

fome crof{s-wind, from either coaft, 

May blow tranfverfe, ten thoufand leagues awry ) 

Jnto the empty air, 
There is fome reality in their modeft opulence. It is the produce 
of ever-encreafing, honeft hufbandry, trade, and manufadtories, 

So much for the ** inhabitants of worth,” brooght together in 
Pruflia, as Mr. S. N. is pleafed to ftile it, by force and military 
defpotifm. But give me leave to hint at another unfair conftruction 
of your Sentimental Correfpondent.—Mr R.E.R. fpoke of Green- 
wich Hofpital +, as of a noble charity of #4/s opulent and power- 
ful nation. Your Correfpondent mifunderitood him, and thereby 

‘ does injaftice to the King of Pruffia’s tafte for royal magnificence. 
But Jet us not deprive a truly great man of the honour of a noble 
and prudent charity ; a Prince who lives like a philofopher, and who 
is, for very good reafons, fo averfe to empty court parade and pa- 

" geantry, that if we judge of him by the plain appearance of his at- 
tendants, and the fimplicity of his drefs, no man of fenfe can pof- 
fibly accufe him of any degree of fondnefs for fool-catching {plendor. 


Your conftant Reader, é‘ 
A PRUSSIAN. 














++ Inquiry is makisg into the fubje& of F, V.’s Letter; but an 
anfwer could not be obtained foon enough to appear in this month’s 
“Review. 





KP The publicationg relative to the difputes at Madrafs, mu/t be des 
Served to next month, 


— 





* See Correspondence, in the Review for April, p. 318. 
¢ Review, March, p. 240. 
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